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New Horizons for Modern 
Language Leachers 


“Tf Americanism means a love for our traditions and ideals, it is not incompat- 
ible with an appreciation of what is admirable in the civilization of other countries. 
On the contrary, such an appreciation makes a man all the better as a citizen.” 

Boyp H. BoDE 
Education and Democracy 


HESE days when the problem of achieving a lasting peace becomes 

the main issue in debate, when conferences and discussions among 
statesmen, religious leaders and the common people of the world center on 
this crucial subject, when all the efforts of war-weary men are bent upon 
healing their wounds and establishing mutual understanding among na- 
tions, it behooves those of us in the field of education and especially teachers 
of modern languages to analyze the past and the present and to see what 
actions and measures at the service of the War can be directed towards last- 
ing peace. 

Paraphrasing the biblical adage that the swords shall be beaten into 
ploughshares, it occurred to this writer to study and defend the premise 
that certain linguistic and cultural tools employed for winning the war can 
now be applied to winning the peace for tired mankind. 

In this respect the teachers of modern languages have a great and noble 
task as they are the ambassadors of good will and the bearers of the cul- 
tural heritage of mankind. It is my modest task to suggest the possibilities 
inherent in the Language and Area Studies of the Armed Forces, especially 
in its popular orientation literature as expressed in the language and pocket 
guides, used for the purpose of understanding national cultures, and to see 
what lasting contribution these methods and program have made toward 
the attainment of such a goal. 

If I can show that the teaching of modern languages has utilitarian value 
not only in the tangible technical and commercial areas, but is also im- 
portant in the field of cultural relations, and if I can give a stimulus toward 
theoretical and practical exploration in this field, my effort will not have 
been in vain. 

My main objective is an inquiry into the possibilities of studying and 
applying some of the lessons of ASTP Foreign Area Studies in the curricula 
of our high schools and colleges in the field of modern languages, in their 
contribution to the understanding of foreign cultures and civilizations. Not 
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that there was or now is dearth of efforts or material but simply because of 
conflicts in methods, perspectives and because the real objectives of ‘“‘cul- 
ture” have not been clearly outlined. 

Before the war activity in the field of international and intercultural 
relations was spontaneous, by groups, organizations or individuals. There 
was no precedent of a grandiose well-organized, all-embracing plan for 
interaction between American and foreign cultures. Often foreign cultures’ 
national psychologies were presented in a distorted, warped manner, giving 
a perverted picture of the other national characteristics and at times a 
partiality for specific cultures or group of cultures. 

Global war has brought an impact upon the consciousness of Americans 
and their insularity. In order to resist aggression, the people through their 
government had to organize an arm of war that would help win victory. 
The widely spread armies throughout the world required knowledge of 
customs, language and the psychology of different areas. The impact of 
such wide contacts is still to be evaluated. But it is my aim to prove that 
the methods and approaches used for this end in the war now can be used 
with equal effectiveness for the making of a durable peace. In this respect 
the teachers of modern languages have a job to do; they must withdraw 
from their narrow confines as grammarians, routinists and isolationists 
and project themselves into a wider area of internationalism, of interna- 
tional understanding. In this way they will not only contribute to the 
promotion of greater respect for other cultures, but also greater apprecia- 
tion of their own—for the two are inseparable—and thus help to build a 
lasting peace. 

In the history of Modern Language Teaching we find examples of con- 
tinuous search for aims and purposes of teaching of a foreign language on 
the part of instructors and school administrators. As early as the 18th 
century teaching of foreign languages was motivated by “‘polite learning’’ as 
a symbol of a cultured gentleman. In those days when men of means could 
afford visiting foreign lands, it was a mark of special distinction to speak a 
foreign tongue and no man was considered fully educated unless he spent 
some time abroad. 

As soon as language became a subject of investigation by scholars there 
arose a sudden interest in studying foreign languages as a branch of lin- 
guistic science, their origin and development, but this interest was confined 
to a narrow group of intellects. The learning of languages as a matter of com- 
mon and practical application was not yet within reach of the general public. 

The Industrial Revolution, the development of communications, and 
closer commercial and political alignments, necessitated wider use of modern 
languages and a problem arose of acquiring linguistic skill for both writing 
and speaking in order to build new trade routes, develop new markets and 
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for learning new techniques in other lands. The new situation brought 
about changes in teaching of modern languages. The conservative system of 
learning foreign languages primarily to read some outstanding literary 
works of foreign authors was no longer adequate. In order to understand 
the national psychology of the various nations, to grasp the “‘Sprachgefiihl,”’ 
it was necessary to apply new techniques. Thus we see how Vietor, a pioneer 
in the study of modern languages, advocated ‘‘direct comprehension” 
to get pupils to think in the language, to convey the soul of the nation by 
intonation, accent and gestures. The new era gave also something original 
in the field of international relations. For it was not only the question of 
development of normal commercial ties or competition, but also one of estab- 
lishment of an international peace and other international cultural ex- 
changes. 

For centuries, men of great intellect nurtured dreams of harmonious 
international relations among nations so as to eliminate the necessity of 
resorting to war in order to solve real or imaginary grievances. Many felt 
that use of some universal language by all nations would help alleviate con- 
flicts and work for international understanding. Cato, Cicero, and Quintil- 
ian, among other writers, allude to these objectives. Petrarch favored Latin 
for this same purpose. Michel de Montaigne favored the modern languages. 
Juan Luis Vives was especially articulate on this subject. 

One of the outstanding spokesmen of such a universal means of com- 
munication was Dr. Zamenhof, who developed an international language, 
Esperanto, a composite of many languages. It acquired a significant follow- 
ing in every civilized nation, but failed to become a permanent and official 
means of international communication and cultural exchange en masse be- 
cause it does not express national or international psychology, so important 
in a language. 

The quest of objectives has continued for many decades and occupied 
the attention of teachers. Aside from the battle of methods, direct versus 
reading-translation, aural-oral approach and countless other techniques 
recommended, pitched battles were fought over the final purposes of teach- 
ing languages. But the motives for learning of modern languages were still 
hazy. Some defended instruction of languages because of its contribution 
to better knowledge of English grammar and vocabulary, a contention 
which has met with rebuffs from experienced teachers.’ Still others claimed 
that study of modern languages is a potent exercise for development of 
mental discipline, as a builder of character and regulated personality. Its 
opponents, on the other hand, assert that ‘The practice of encouraging 
any and all students to enroll in foreign-language courses, and to prepare 


' Joseph E. Barber “Finds English Grammar of No Benefit to Pupils of Foreign Lan- 
guages,” Nation’s Schools, Vol. XVII, page 25, January, 1936. 
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them indiscriminately without regard for any fundamental problem ana- 
lyzed above, has resulted in waste of human time and effort which all the 
philosophizing about mental discipline . .. and the like, is no longer able 
to rationalize convincingly.’” 

Other teachers are staunch defenders of the doctrine that languages 
train people to think and express their thoughts in a clear manner. Did not 
the immortal Anatole France say on a similar occasion: ‘“‘C’est pourquoi 
je regrette infiniment les méthodes d’aprés lesquelles on enseignait autrefois 
le latin dans les classes de lettres; car en apprenant le latin de la sorte, les 
éléves apprenaient quelque chose d’infiniment plus précieux que le latin: 
ils apprenaient l’art de conduire et d’exprimer leur pensée.’” 

Still others, conscious of the technical advances of the century and es- 
pecially the predominant economic power of the United States, see a radiant 
future for those who can and will master foreign languages to be used in 
connection with sundry vocational and industrial fields. ‘‘With the United 
States entering upon an era of world-wide influence, the importance for our 
youth of a knowledge of foreign languages is obvious... . A vast army of 
technicians and workers will be called upon to engage in the task of rehabili- 
tation in two scores of countries. Foreign markets will engage the endeav- 
ours of hosts of representatives.’’ 

But it is in the sphere of cultural relations that we find new pronuncia- 
mentos of teachers of modern language as well as from scholars of repute. 
In the days after World War I, when both the victor and vanquished began 
to take stock of events, the loss and cost of physical and mental material, 
there sprouted new ideas of internationalism. Teachers of languages were 
beginning to realize that they could play a great part in bringing nations 
together by international exchange of cultural values and the flow of ideas, 
thus laying the foundations for international cooperation. Institutes for 
international education were established and foreign student and corre- 
spondence exchanges were encouraged to stimulate interest in peace. 

After World War II, the world licking its wounds, turned its eyes to 
educators, especially the teachers of modern languages, for guidance, curi- 
ous as to the contribution they could make in the light of new experience. 
What should be the objective in the teaching of modern languages in view 
of Wendell Willkie’s ‘One World’? Old values no longer had any weight. 
There must be a reconsideration of values. ‘‘We language teachers are the 
world’s interpreters. We are the ones who hold the key to a better world. 

... Let there be no misunderstanding about this. For what concerns in- 


2 Walter Vincent Kaulfers, Modern Languages for Modern Schools, New York, 1942, Ch. 
XI, page 345. 

* Anatole France “De I’étude des langues anciennes,” La Vie litteraire, 1885, Calman- 
Levy editeurs. 

4 Theodore Huebener “Schools can do as well” (Letter to the Editor of the New York 
Times, January 30, 1944.) 
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ternational understanding and the will to peace, ne course in economics or 
history, or social sciences has ever had or ever can have the value of a 
straight, well-taught course in languages.’ 

While most teachers agreed on the importance of the social aspect of 
modern language teaching, controversies arose as to what was meant by 
culture, civilization and other phases of the life and folkways of nations, 
and as to the means of interpreting international understanding and peace. 
An entirely new field of exploration opened before the eyes of modern 
language teachers. What were the reasons for such reevaluation? 

The innovations by the Army in the establishment of special programs 
during the World War IT in the field of teaching foreign languages and area 
cultures to the military personnel has brought new ideas into pedagogy. It 
has aroused professional interest among teachers, administrators, and social 
scientists. 

Because of the global activities of the war in which the United States 
was involved, the Army Staff was keenly aware of the necessity for knowl- 
edge of foreign area and languages as indispensable equipment for the 
Armed Forces. There was a need for the expeditious training of experts, 
not only in familiar and easily accessible regions, but also in far flung areas 
and little known languages. 

Thus under the government sponsorship and cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, Ethnogeographical Board and other 
bodies there was established a division of the Army Specialized Training 
Program whose purpose it was to teach intensively foreign language and 
area information to qualified and selected trainees. The program covered 
such extended areas as Persia, Turkey, Hindustan, Swahili and scores of 
others. Fliers, technicians and administrators had to be dispatched as 
expeditiously as possible and their value parallelled their ability to com- 
prehend the social aspects of the areas as wel] as speak their languages. The 
accent lay in speeding up the rate of individual achievement as related to 
military needs. Because of the multiplicity of modern warfare methods, 
training in the area and language division was planned for wide range of 
uses in war efforts and adaptability to the variety of social, political and 
economic conditions.® 

The specialized functions for which men trained under this Area and 
Language Program were: Army Ground Forces, Army Air Forces, Signal 
Corps, Military Intelligence, Provost Marshall and later extended to Mili- 
tary and Civil Affairs Government divisions. Our armies were spread to 
the four corners of the globe, the naval units over the seven seas, necessita- 


* Mario Pei, “Our Job as Language Teachers,” School and Society, 64: 321-323, November 
9, 1946. 


* For a comprehensive account see: Robert John Matthew, Language and Area Studies in 
the Armed Services, Washington D. C., 1947 (American Council on Education). 
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ting knowledge of life and psychology of many peoples with different levels 
of culture and technical development. Another factor was a great need for 
harmonious relationship and liaison with our allies and their languages. 
Familiarity with the mores of a given nation was a powerful means of elim- 
inating irritation, resulting in more cordial association and higher morale. 

The training helped prepare experts in the interrogation of prisoners 
and made for better coordination and information in combat activities. A 
factor which facilitated such a training was the heterogenous character of 
our population, for an unlimited supply of enlisted men was uncovered 
whose background familiarity with the language and ethnography of re- 
spective areas was a great contribution to intensive preparation. 

As informative material to be available for the members of the Armed 
Forces at large, both from the point of area familiarity and knowledge of 
the foreign languages, there were two outstanding types of guides: Language 
Guides and Pocket Guides. The first was a pocketsize booklet, which was 
issued for the purpose of being used with the Introductory Series Language 
Records. It was a guide to the Spoken Language. The second was a guide 
giving comprehensive information of a specific country on geography, 
sociology, customs, and social etiquette. It was prepared by the Special 
Service Division, Army Service forces. 

The typical Language Guide was a booklet of about seventy pages in 
length, giving fundamentals of elementary conversation and vocabulary 
with pronunciation in phonemic symbols. Scattered bits of general informa- 
tion about the language and country were given in simple language. Here 
is a typical table of contents: 


. Useful Words and Phrases 

. Greeting and General Phrases 
. Location 

Numbers 

. Asking for things 

Time 

. Other useful things 


NAME WHE 


Other copies included this additional material: 


1. Additional expressions 
2. Fill-in sentences 
3. Important signs 
4. Alphabetical word list 


Here and there are sketchy pictures conveying a specific situation or 
illustrating an expression or a sign. It is obvious that the language guides 
had a positive approach as it related to practical data. In those referring 
to the languages of enemy countries there is found a markedly biased pres- 
entation, although objectivity was striven for. Some of the booklets con- 
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tain maps, pictures and symbols of road signs. In general the style is popu- 
lar and the booklets breathe with great humor and a friendly banter. 

While the Language Guides were planned to give primarily elementary 
orientation in a foreign language in ordinary situations without going into 
intricate features of the respective countries, the Pocket Guides played an 
important role for our forces as a real introduction to the life, philosophy, 
and psychology of the nations as well as ethnographic and sociological 
characteristics without being pedantic and voluminous, stressing only the 
essential. As to the content of these pocket guides, they are a composite of 
ethnographic, cultural, and folkways data designed to give the average 
soldier enough orientation to be able to adapt himself to new circumstances 
and situations that might arise. 

Let us examine at random one of these pocket guides and see what con- 
tents in it would be of practical information in any orientation and cultural 
course on a secondary level. In the pocket guide on China, for example, we 
tind the following: 


. Introduction 

. Forget your old notions 

The Chinese People are like Americans 
What does “face” mean? 

Your first impressions 

6. Chinese Girls 

7. Food and drinks 

8. Shopping 

9. “Squeeze” 

10. Amusements 

11. The Country 

12. Chinese Democracy 

13. China at War 

14. Organization of the Chinese Army 
15. Shipping 

16. Chinese Strategy 

17. Important things to remember 

18. You are our Ambassadors 

19. Chinese money 

20. Weights and measures 

21. Hints on pronunciation 

22. List of most useful words and phrases 
23. Additional words and phrases 


nike wr = 


The pocket guides are replete with striking pictures and informative 
sketches made in sharp and bold lines easily grasped by the average reader. 
Both the language and pocket guides definitely modified the outlock and 
attitude of our boys towards the nations of the world. The guides gave clear 
and concise data on folkways, religion, class structure and the popular 
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customs of respective countries. To supplement the information contained 
in these guides the Army issued from time to time curricula on cultural 
relations.’ 

Our modern language textbooks published on the basis of established 
tradition do not by and large have the approach of conveying the mores 
and folkways of the people whose language our students study and if they 
do so, only in an isolated and incidental way. 

It definitely would enliven the learning atmosphere and stimulate con- 
centration and interest in the language per se, if such materia! were incor- 
porated in our language texts. The teacher could further supplement it 
with additional information from his own experience or related matter. 

What impresses one most on reading these guides is the refreshingly 
sympathetic attitude toward the mores of the different nations, with its 
convincing inference of the universality of human experience as it expresses 
itself through a variety of means. It debunks many prejudices and notions 
developed either by ignorance or malice. Many of our students suffer from 
these preconceived attitudes, based on propaganda and organized gossip. 
It is quite an awakening for these students to learn that ‘Chinese are like 
most Americans ... that we both live in countries where there is plenty of 
space and a great variety of climate and food. We are alike, too, because we 
both love independence and individual freedom.” 

Although here and there one finds a tendency to idealize the charac- 
teristics and social aspects of the various nations, which might be under- 
standable in view of special conditions, there is little exaggeration or glori- 
fication of any specific nation. Normal objective analysis is the rule. We 
must admit, therefore, that such a bold and original presentation of cul- 
tural material has given us a great deal of food for thought with view of 
adopting the most favorable features of such a content. People in general, 
and youth especially, are interested in life and the folkways of youth in other 
countries, and any data that can make them aware of the rich and varied 
repository of human relations will give a zestful satisfaction in language 
study. 

Aside from the information on the mores of different peoples, the book- 
lets also contain valuable and informative facts on the commercial, in dus- 
trial and every-day practical usages of the respective countries. Thus in- 
formation on money, weights and measures, transportation and means of 
communications can be used as subjects for comparison with our own. 
Types of foods, manners of clothing and the general idiosyncracies of the 
home, family and marriage throw light on the civilizations of other peoples. 
While the purpose of the guides is not to teach a perfect command of the 


7 For a comprehensive account on Area Studies see: William Nelson Fenton, Area Studies 
in American Universities, Washington, D. C., 1947. 
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foreign language, there are adequate hints on reading, pronunciation, and 
the like, which give the reader the main outlines of the spoken language. 
There are also explanations of regional differences in accent and dialect. 

Our textbooks of modern languages should lay a cultural groundwork 
prior to actual treatment of the grammatical or literary structure of a 
given language. I do not have in mind primarily or alone the discussion of 
fine arts, literature, and so forth, but above all the common every-day realia 
of the people studied. There is nothing profound in the bit of information 
that “if you are driving and ask the distance to another town it will be 
given to you in kilometers, not miles,” but it is close to life, practical, and 
easily acceptable by our youth. 

From the linguistic point of view the booklets are not narrow in inter- 
pretation or dogmatic in illustration of usages. They do consider the vari- 
ability and flexibility of spoken languages. Observe a few examples below. 
While I do not approve of the phonemic transcription, which was used 
primarily for the sake of expediency, the guides strove for directness. 

1. “Always be sure to say ‘please’-—-SEER-va-say or por faVOR.” 

2. “The expression given on the record for “please point” may not be under- 
stood in some Spanish speaking regions. If people do not understand you 
when you say ‘SEER-va-say sen-ya-LAR may-lo,’ say ‘SEER-va-say ah- 
poonTAR’.” 

3. Blanket-fra-SA-dahss: 

“In some regions the word given for ‘blankets’ may not be understood. In 
that case try one of the following words: ‘MAHN-tahs (mantas), or Ko- 
BEE-hahss (cobijas)’.”’ 


Thus the booklets gave a varied information on regional usages. 

I believe that by applying the methods of presentation of intercultural 
material in our language classes as indicated in the Army booklets, we shall 
be more successful in conveying the substance of folkways, not as something 
esoteric or as a narrow concept, but as something concrete: 


“Culture becomes a mockery when used merely as a decoration to conceal any 
eyesore, or to counteract the stench of reality with highly perfumed phrases. As 
specialists in the chief medium of mental suggestion, language, teachers of the arts 
of communication, can well afford to give attention to the uses to which their spe- 
cialty is put.’’8 


The /eit-motif that runs through the language and the area guides is the 
premise that basically all peoples are alike and their responses to all physical 
and mental stimuli are alike and the difference lies only in the mode of ex- 
pression. The booklets explain the social, historical and economic causes 
for institutions, modes of living and industrial status. They tend to show 
the environmental influences upon the character, personality and the lan- 


* Kaulfers, op. cit. Ch. XVI, p. 462. 
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guage of the people. Basically, it is the plain people’s folkways that are 
the expression of the nation’s cultural heritage. 

It is respect for all national cultures that is taught in the guides, and 
the reader begins to comprehend that such universal values as honesty, 
love, family, loyalty are no monopoly of any specific culture group but a 
common characteristic. If we could use a similar approach in the teaching 
of modern languages as a means of cultural integration, the battle in the 
pedagogic field would be greatly eased. Having gained respect for the culture 
of a given language group, the learning of the language would be greatly 
motivated, regardless of the methods used. 

“. . Skills are not our final objective. They are only a by-product of our efforts 
toward a more tenable objective, namely, the understanding of the foreign civiliza- 
tion and culture of different periods through a knowledge of the literature, history, 
and art as well as of the social, political and economic conditions of the people.’ 


By incorporating in these guides of Do and Don’t points, the authors 
enlightened the students about the differences in cultural patterns and at 
the same time they conveyed the idea that all culture patterns including 
our own are in constant flux, changing from one historic period to another. 
The students also learn to avoid social irritations, causing feelings of offence 
and pitfalls of social errors. In general, the student is given a presentation 
that will show him each culture’s contribution to his own and the world. 
F. M. McConville, who has reported on such courses given in the 9th and 
10th grades of San Mateo High School, California, remarks: 

“In these courses we endeavor to give the students a conception of the life of 
the peoples in these countries and the contribution which each has made to the de- 
velopment of Western Civilization.’’!° 


While the situation is not now as hopeless as the writer’s comment suggests, 
“We use no textbooks, for none are available,”’ there is still dearth of cul- 
ture material texts integrated with language study. 

In presenting a similar comprehensive picture of the folkways of the na- 
tions, on the secondary level, we can show the interdependence of cultures, 
making comparisons with our own, drawing on the common heritage in 
view of the heterogenous makeup of our national background. In his report 
on area and language integration in American universities during the 
war, Fenton says: 

“Besides relying heavily on the methods of the functional disciplines, integrated 
area study utilizes the comparative method, continually drawing contrasts between 
the culture under study and our own. The development of an intercultural view 
point contributes to objectivity in either direction.’ 


*W. S. Hendrix and R. E. Monroe, “A Social Approach to the Teaching of Modern 
Foreign Languages,” The Modern Language Journal, XIV, (April, 1935). 

‘© F, J. McConville, “Increasing the Social Values in Foreign Language Instruction,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. X, pp. 573-574, Dec., 1935. 

‘t Fenton, op. cit., p. 82. 
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The pocket guide has the function of acquainting personnel with the 
vital facts of the cultures they may meet and thus spare them any diffi- 
culties in adjustment and any other situations arising in a strange habitat: 


“Integrated area study, then, may be defined as the focussing of all the dis- 
ciplinary competences (geography, philosophy, history, economics, language, litera- 
ture, political science, and the like) upon a cultural area for the purpose of obtaining 
a total picture of that culture.’ 


Teaching a modern language in a classroom should not be a mechanical, 
rigid approach, a sort of a philological venture, perhaps indulged by 
mature scholars for the sake of exploration in the origins of language, 
cognates and mere phonetics, but an all embracing one, where every field 
of human experience has significance: 


“Certain points of view and certain competences seem basic to area studies, 
anthropology’s concept of culture, geography’s concept of region, social relations, 
human organization for economic enterprise, government, communication, literature 
and relations with the supernatural, and withall a keen sense of how these things 
came to be. Clearly these are but facets of a single whole. The language and the cul- 
ture go together.”’# 


To those teachers who will argue that the method of orientation utilized 
in the Army pocket guides was feasible because of the immediate motiva- 
tion of the personnel, that is, practical contacts with new cultures, we can 
answer that in most urban areas and even rural ones there is an adequate 
ethnic repository of foreign cultures in all their phases. In fact, during the 
war our foreign area study administrators called freely for the support of 
such ethnic groups. Why not in post-bellum conditions? 


“Immigrant groups who were previously ignored in the cultural life of the city, 
responded eagerly to the approaches of the university and rose to the occasion of 
having officer students visit in their homes and community centers. The importance 
of foreign-area students learning the etiquette of another society was confirmed.” 


There is also great confusion on the part of many language teachers as 
to the interpretation of cultural material. What makes the method of pres- 
entation in these guides so novel and striking is not an encyclopedic sum- 
mary of literary, aesthetic and musical accomplishments of the respective 
culture groups, but the mores, the behavior pattern, the multiplicity of folk 
mannerisms, their social psychology. It is this that most of our modern 
language texts fail to incorporate in their content, thus leaving the student 
unconcerned as to the character of the nation and the language he is study- 
ing. Even if it is impossible to give an absolutely objective portrait of a na- 


° Ibid., p. 82. 
* Ibid., p. 88. 
“ Tbid., p. 65. 
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tional psychology, a rough survey would still be more welcome than an 
attempt at a synopsis of belles lettres. 


“To learn a language through sterile content, and later to apply it exclusively 
to the reading of a few classics which afford no insight into the lives of foreign peo- 
ples as they are today,or into the ways in which past generations have influencedour 
present modes of thinking and living, is not likely to have more than a parlor-culture 
significance.’’!® 


The substance as presented in these guides may be of naive and obvious 
values to the sophisticated or to a profound scholar of social branches, 
but in dealing with impressionable youth not entirely content with scholarly 
and pedantic approaches, we can and should imitate its style while at the 
same time avoid its brusque, soldier-like lingo. For decades, teachers of 
modern languages have paid lip service to cultural emphasis in teaching 
foreign languages, but they never presented it concretely, leaving this task 
to enthnologists, sociologists, etc. As Holland D. Roberts notes: 


“Various cultural objectives, it is true, have been generally recognized since the 
beginning of language study. Until recently, however, particularly on the lower 
secondary and college levels, these cultural objectives have usually been given only 
cursory, incidental notice.’ 


Our modern language textbooks should contain chapters discussing 
the cultural pattern and mores of the people either as an introductory part 
to the actual study of the language, or as a part of each lesson studied. 
Points of similarity or contrasts should be brought out. As to the question 
whether such study and discussion should be carried on in English or in the 
language studied, it would depend on the achievement of both the teacher 
and that of the students, although William R. Price reports that: 


“Not all teachers have lingual ability ... it would be better to teach folklore 
in English.””!? 


In this connection a word regarding the ethnocentrism of the English 
speaking teachers of modern languages is in order. This attitude of self- 
sufficiency is detrimental to harmonious relations with other culture groups. 
Exactly because of the great position of the English-speaking nations, 


“This places on the English-speaking people a greater responsibility than ever. 
They must be very careful not to give an impression of superiority and to avoid 
what I would call linguistic imperialism. They must all the more make an effort to 
understand other races, other nations.’”!* 


6 Kaulfers, op. cit., p. 459. 

16 Holland D. Roberts, “A cultural Basis for the Integration of Spanish as a Language 
Art,” Stanford University, 1937, p. 17. 

17 William R. Price, “Shorn Lambs,” The French Review, Vol. VIII, pp. 5-19, Nov. 1934. 

18 Daniel Girard, “Teaching of Foreign Languages During and After the War,” The French 
Review, 17, 1943, p. 26. 
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We have just won a victory with the cooperation of our allies. It was 
a costly one and demanded a strong solidarity of all the nations united in 
one camp. But already there appear cracks and fissures in the unity. Our 
students should be alerted that such disagreements are usually the result 
of distrust and ignorance of the ways of life of our allies. The strangeness 
and contrasts of other people’s customs cause annoyance and prejudices on 
our part. Edwin A. Lee makes a point on the subject when he states: 


“An understanding of alien mores and ways of thinking is absolutely vital if we 
are to cooperate with our allies. .. .’”! 


One finds frequently in the introductions in our texts statements that 
the study of a foreign language, as if by a magic wand, will make peace 
lovers of our students. This is a fallacy: 


“But as we have said, these are not easy to show and it would be more difficult 
still to prove that tolerance, internationalism, etc.,are gained by the study of French, 
German, Spanish, or Italian. ... Nations which have been known to study each 
other’s languages zealously, have not usually been prevented from nourishing feel- 
ings of hostility toward each other.””?° 


It is an interesting feature of the Army pocket guides that they give a 
composite picture of all the phases of a foreign life, with exception, perhaps, 
of the literary, artistic and historical account. But it is more comprehensive 
than the bits of information given in the language curricula: 


“The trouble lies in this very fact—it is not taught to students. They “pick it 
up” at odd moments and in odd places and it is assumed that these stray pieces of 


information will gradually weave themselves into an adequate picture of French 
life.” 


As modern language teachers we have not been very happy with the 
choice of many of our texts on the secondary level as it pertains to the teach- 
ing of folkways. Not simply because of any dearth of texts to fit any method, 
any innovation or whim: 


“The ballyhoo for textbooks is less blatant than for most commercial products. 
But publishers must compete with each other and sell to survive. Many procedures 


having no basis in experiment or in reason are presented as the final, i.e.,... the 
latest thing.’’? 


Occasionally one will come across a textbook that in its approach will 
approximate the style and method of presenting the folkways as that of the 
pocket guides. But even there, it is done piecemeal. Agnes Marie Brady 
understands, however, the spirit of the age in her, Pan-American Spanish: 


'* Edwin A. Lee, “Basic Values of Foreign Languages,” Hispania, XXV, 464 (Dec. 1942). 

*® Florence M. Baker, The Teaching of French, Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 1931, 
p. 174. 

" Ibid., p. 174. 

*” H.R. Huse, Reading and Speaking Foreign Languages, The University of No. Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, 1943, p. 97. 
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“The more we train young ambassadors of peace in our classrooms to a deep 
sense of tolerance of other peoples and of their varying personalities, the more we 
ourselves are contributing to peace. The value of studying a foreign language con- 
sists as much in the knowledge gained of practical world psychologies, in the sim- 
plest meaning of the word, as it does in “mental discipline” or in preparation for 
research. The poorest student can learn something about a foreign language and 
something about the people who speak it, and even something about the way they 
speak it and why they think as they do.’’* 


No one denies that as matters stand now, many teachers of modern 
languages are often frustrated in their desire to broaden their language 
content and inject cultural material, for fear that the final examinations 
and the various rigid tests place the major emphasis on the formal gram- 
mar and composition achievements. There is hope, however, that new 
approaches and achievements tests will also include the general cultural 
background of the language. Thus in the not toe listant future a stucent 
pursuing a language course will feel at ease in the classroom: 


“Perhaps he can creditably pass a course in foreign language without flounder- 
ing in the great maze of the grammatical complexities and sentences to translate.’”™ 


I do not assert that teachers of modern languages should be provided 
with exact copies of the Army Language Pocket Guides as instruments of 
instruction concerning national cultures. In fact, there is a great deal that 
could be improved and added as well as qualified in these editions, but in 
general the popular style in which they are written, the readability, and the 
human approach, can go a long way to make the study of foreign languages 
not a burden to endure with patience and resignation, but a stimulating 
experience. 

And we need such an approach and need it now. There are pressing 
international problems to the solution of which language teachers can 
give their modest share: 


“In summary this war has opened our eyes to the need for foreign languages not 
only for the present emergency but also for taking a more intelligent part in solving 
tomorrow’s problems. Together with a greater use of English throughout the world, 
foreign languages will help facilitate international communications and make us 
appreciate foreign cultures and civilizations.”’* 

ARNOLD J. KEEN 

Union Junior College 

Cranford, N. J. 


3 Agnes Marie Brady, Pan-American Spanish, D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 
p. vii. 

* Loc. cit. 

*% !aniel Girard, “War, Foreign Languages, and the School of Tomorrow,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, April, 1944, p. 477. 


Linguistics in the Classroom 


EACHERS, facing the prevailing tendency that students of today 

have to skim through their curricula, combine their efforts to find 
new and more efficacious ways to comply with the demands of the time— 
to render French, Spanish, or German grammar more palatable and more 
digestible to the student suffering from mental dyspepsia. I am reminded 
of the remark made by Ernest Dimnet in his Art of Thinking. A school- 
book, written by Dimnet, and published in New York under the title 
French Grammar Made Clear, has been often misquoted as French Grammar 
Made Easy: “‘French grammar,”’ Dimnet goes on to say, ‘‘cannot be made 
easy. Nor can Latin grammar. It can be made, and ought to be made, clear 
and interesting.’’ Glancing over American textbooks of French and Spanish 
I have been much impressed by the ingenuity displayed in the arrangement 
of text, comments, and vocabulary. Yet no textbook, however complete 
with the usual paraphernalia, is all we need to take into the classroom. 
We have to look around for every means to make our teaching interesting, 
inspiring and efficient. That’s where linguistics comes in. 

What is linguistics? The science of language, by etymology. Now if we 
agree with Thomas Huxley, the famed English biologist, that ‘science is 
nothing but trained and organized common sense,’ possible misgivings 
about linguistic approach to language teaching will be abated. 

In teaching languages we cling, as our norm or authority, to the tra- 
ditional grammar which states what should be, while science puts the 
question: What is? The former prescribes, the latter describes, while prob- 
ing into the causes and origins of phenomena. Now one might ask: Does the 
practical teaching of grammar involve recourse to linguistic theories or 
historyp—Allow me to quote from one of the best authorities on French 
grammar, Albert Dauzat: ‘‘Une bonne grammaire, méme sans prétentions 
scientifiques, ne doit pas étre un catalogue de régles impératives, placées 
toutes sur le méme plan. Cette déplorable présentation, trop longtemps en 
faveur, n’a pas peu contribué a rendre la grammaire rébarbative, aux yeux 
des petits comme des grands. Méme |’enfant veut comprendre et a le droit 
de comprendre: a l’éducateur de proportionner les explications 4 ses facul- 
tés.” Further in the same introduction to his Grammaire raisonnée de la 
langue frangaise Dauzat sums up: “‘Répétons-le: une bonne grammaire doit 
s’inspirer de la linguistique; son réle normatif y gagnera.”’ I think we are 
perfectly justified in understanding Dauzat’s reference to grammar—as 


* (Paper read at the Northwestern State College Foreign Language Conference, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana, April 2, 1949.) 
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well as that of Dimnet’s in my first quotation—as including the teaching 
of grammar. 

Not satisfied with mere classification of data, linguistic science seeks to 
determine the intrinsic pattern of language. Let me illustrate this by a case 
in point pertaining to phonetics, and, incidentally, emphasized in all modern 
apercus of linguistics, e.g., in Edgar H. Sturtevant’s An Introduction to 
Linguistic Science, whose examples from English I am borrowing. Observing 
pronunciation, we can ascertain that, e.g., in English the consonant [)] is 
different, if ever so slightly, in pin, spin, ample, dip, apt... . This state- 
ment, however, interests only the phoneticians; from a practical point of 
view, all these varieties of » are indifferent. But it is entirely another 
matter if we state that in English kin and keen, sin and seen, two different 
quantities of [i] oppose one another: sound differentiation entails that of 
meaning; overlooking this distinction may result in misapprehension for the 
listener. Instead of dealing with an almost indefinite variety of sounds, we 
may operate only with relatively few of them, to wit, those which constitute 
the ‘‘minimum units of distinctive sound feature” (in the definition of 
Bloomfield). These units are called phonemes, their study phonemics— 
unfortunately, most European linguists use the term phonology, which in 
English has a different meaning of long standing. Perhaps functional pho- 
netics would have been better than either term. The modern theories of 
phonemes—whether labeled “phonological” or ‘‘structural’’—stem ulti- 
mately from the fundamental principles elaborated by the Swiss linguist 
Ferdinand de Saussure, who distinguished Ja langue, i.e., language as a 
system, from la parole, speech or language as an act of enunciation. While we 
observe the latter, the actual speech, it is vitally important to discern the 
linguistic pattern, Ja langue, which ensures the articulative intercourse. 
La langue consists in mutual relations. If we state that French clef has a 
closed [¢], the statement, functionally or, if you like, ‘“phonemically” 
speaking, makes sense only if we imply that the same language possesses 
also an open [¢]. This is in fact the case; the opposition of [¢] and [e], and only 
that, differentiates clef and claie, an opposition distinctly perceived by all 
individuals speaking and understanding French, just as that of [¥] and [i] in 
English (as in kin and keen, etc.). On the other hand, nuances of phonemes 
(“allophones” in the structuralistic jargon), such as the different kinds of 
[p] in English (as in pin, spin, dip... ), or the varieties of [r] heard in 
French, “‘trilled’”’ or “rolled,” are functionally indifferent, if not phoneti- 
cally without interest. If, speaking French, we articulate an Anglo-Saxon 
[r], or a breathy initial [&], [p], or [‘], we may shock the French; but if we 
substitute one of the correlative phonemes for another, we may fail to be 
understood. Now every teacher of French realizes—if only in the hard way 
of painful experience—the importance of making clear the distinction of 
vowel timbres, palatal [a]~velar [a] (as in patte pate, Anne ne, closed 
[e], [9] open [e], [9] (as clef claie, paume pomme). But a smatiering of the 
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scientifically worked-out system, as presented, e.g., in G. Gougenheim’s 
Eléments de phonologie francaise and Robert A. Hall, Jr.’s Structural Sketch 
of French, will enable him better to see and to make his students see the 
pattern of the language and its functioning. The functional principles can 
be applied in teaching adequately and with fewer hitches if the students 
are previously familiarized with elements of phonetics, including the classi- 
fication of sounds, their points of articulation, and the phonetic transcrip- 
tion, a trouble that I think well worth while. 

The pattern of a language is of course far from symmetrical regularity. 
That’s why “structural” descriptions of languages may seem rather dis- 
concertingly entangled with their divisions and subdivisions, classes and 
subclasses. One must reckon with the interference of the human mind, ever 
variable and unstable. There is also the social element, the influence of the 
speech community. It is impossible to explain, e.g., the articulation or non- 
articulation of the so-called ‘‘a muet”’ in French without referring both to the 
effect of the conscious mind and to that of the speech standards: deviating 
from the general rule, we articulate this sound, through emphasis, in faire 
el refaire, and the like; in colloquial French again, let alone in argot, it is 
more likely to be dropped than in “literary” standard, or in formal and cul- 
tivated speech, as in quat’ fois quatre fois, mieux qu’ ¢a-mieux que cela, 
[Ssyi] je suis. The social milieu intervenes equally in other categories of 
grammar, in inflexion, derivation, syntax, and vocabulary. In some French 
readers the social stratification of words is disregarded. The translation or 
comment in the footnote, or the rendering in the vocabulary, may suggest 
the most respectable of expressions, while the word or idiom referred to has 
a definite smack of faubourg. In the school edition of Tristan Bernard’s 
Visiles nocturnes by Arthur Gibbon Bovée, the first chapter, relating the 
conversation among the gendarme, the schoolmaster, and the postmaster 
the day after the murder of M. Mallaret, contains a number of colloquial 
and even argot expressions that the editor has failed to point out: I find the 
popular expression rappliquer in the sense ‘revenir’ translated in a footnote 
simply ‘came back;’ s’appuyer (the policemen says, about cycling the dis- 
tance of sixty kilometers: “Sans étre un as du Tour de France, on peut 
s'appuyer ca en vélo”’), translated ‘make it’ without comment; the familiar 
term facot ‘old car, jalopy’, is erroneously rendered by ‘taxi’ (I can picture 
the scene, on a Paris street corner, if, wanting a taxi, one were to call for a 
lacot!). 

Observation of the present stage of a language, its features and func- 
tions, is part of descriptive or synchronic linguistics. Now could there be 
any place in the practical teaching of languages for the other aspect of 
language study, historical or diachronic? I know the answer of oldtime 
teachers, at least in my country: Going into language history, etymologies, 
and all that in the classroom is sidetracking, confusing, and a waste of time. 
So it can be, if the teacher does not look out. But there is another view- 
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point. Quite a few students find the history of language rather fascinating; 
some may even, if encouraged, get the notion of becoming linguists. It 
would be a pity, wouldn’t it, if the species died out—even though it might 
seem criminal to encourage anybody to embrace a profession that pays its 
men so meagerly. In point of fact, linguistic phenomena are interesting as 
few things are—witness the wide appeal achieved by such popularizing 
books as Frederick Bodmer’s The Loom of Language. In all walks of life, 
one meets people dabbling in etymology and derivation, and every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry lends his more or less ingenious, and more or less fantastic, 
contribution on matters linguistic. The teacher should possess the data of 
his science, so that he may whet the students’ curiosity in the subject and 
enliven the class by an opportune excursion into the past. Isn’t it a law of 
psychology that whatever we learn with enthusiasm is more likely to stay 
with us than what is simply memorized by dint of inculcation? 

Comprendre c’est pardonner. That applies also to grammar: when the 
student learns for instance that the so-called “irregular” verbs owe their 
vagaries (such as the vowel alternation: je viens-venir, il meurt-mourir) to 
phonetic evolution determined by the stressed or unstressed position of the 
vowel involved, he is apt to reconcile himself to them. Likewise, many fea- 
tures of Romance inflexion or clause structure are explained historically. 
That is the case of the future tense, the agglutination of an infinitive +the 
present of Latin hAabere. The semantic filiation of Spanish can/aré, Italian 
canterd, French (je) chanterai from Latin cantare habeo, literally ‘I have to 
sing,’ is conveniently compared with English J shall sing, shall also desig- 
nating originally an obligation (as still in ‘Thou shalt not kill’). 

The great handicap lies of course in the fact that too many of our stu- 
dents—the situation seems to be similar on either side of the Atlantic— 
resemble William Shakespeare inasmuch as he, according to Ben Jonson, 
“had little Latin and less Greek” (unfortunately there ends the resemblance 
with Shakespeare). A student of French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, or 
Rumanian having had no Latin is similar to one who might pretend to 
study the history of the United States ignoring completely the history 
of England up to the date of the “Mayflower”: the picture will remain a 
fragment. Still, even with students lacking the basis of classical languages, 
the teacher may and must refer to Latin if he wishes to explain Romance 
grammar: the present is explained by the past. 

To sum up; by these few observations I have endeavored to urge the 
teacher of languages to keep pace with his science, linguistics, and occasion- 
ally take it into the classroom, surreptitiously as it were, lest the class take 
umbrage. 
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The Place of Foreign Languages in a 
Technological Civilization 


URING most of the twentieth century foreign languages have fought 

a losing fight to maintain their place in the curriculum of the schools 
and colleges in the United States. In spite of the important role played by 
modern foreign languages in the conduct of World War II the pressure 
against them continues. Although there was an over-all increase of .5 per 
cent in college enrollment during the two year period 1947-49, the combined 
enrollment in French, German, and Spanish fell off 17 per cent.! 

Meantime, foreign language teachers have shown no lack of interest in 
methods of teaching languages. At the beginning of the century the Report 
of the Committee of Twelve? was widely discussed. This report, claiming to 
be “based on sound reasoning and embodying the best thought and expres- 
sion of the day,”’ recognized that conditions in the United States are differ- 
ent from those of European countries by reason of their geographical posi- 
tion. It minimized the importance of colloquial practice and advocated the 
employment of a grammar-translation method as the best means of trans- 
mitting cultural values. 

A generation later,’ the Modern Foreign Language Study, financed by 
the Carnegie Corporation, carried out a much more extensive study. After 
a prolonged program of research it issued its report in 1929.4 Its conclusion 
was in accord with that of the Committee of Twelve that conditions in the 
educational institutions in the United States would not permit of a program 
emphasizing reading, writing, and speaking. The time allotted to the 
study of foreign languages in the schools and colleges was too short to achieve 
this aim. It, too, advocated the “‘reading method.” But it sought to develop 
reading ability through graded texts, with a minimum of translation. 

Then came World War II with its pressing need for Americans who 
could understand and speak foreign languages. The army, by means of 
intensive study, taught a highly selective group of young Americans to 
speak and understand a number of foreign languages. The result of the 
army’s experience has been to greatly increase the emphasis on the oral- 
aural approach. 


" See Appleton-Century-Crofts, Modern Language News, December, 1949. 

* Sponsored by the Modern Language Association. Submitted in 1898; published by D. C. 
Heath, Boston, 1901. 

* 1924-29, 


‘Coleman, The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the United States, Macmillan, 
New York. 
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But the enrollment in foreign languages has continued to drop. 

The experience of half a century indicates that the trouble cannot be 
removed by attention to teaching methods alone. It is evident that the 
source of the trouble must be sought in the curriculum itself. A static curric- 
ulum in a very dynamic civilization could be responsible for this trouble- 
some decline in interest on the part of American students. 

When colleges were first established in the American colonies, they 
adopted curriculums modelled on those in England. The languages pre- 
scribed were Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. In the early days little modern 
foreign language was taught. It was considered a desirable polite accomp- 
lishment—a supplement to the regular courses, and, when offered, carried 
no credit towards graduation. At Harvard some French was taught on an 
elective basis as early as 1733. William and Mary introduced the teaching 
of modern languages in 1803, and Yale in 1826. Princeton employed a part- 
time Professor of French in 1830. 

It is not, however, until around the middle of the nineteenth century 
that modern languages become firmly established as a definite part of the 
curriculum in the American college. At this time new courses were estab- 
lished leading to the degrees of bachelor of science and bachelor of philos- 
ophy. In these courses the language requirement might be met by the 
modern languages instead of Greek and Latin, which were required for the 
bachelor of arts. Dartmouth’s first permanent appointment of a professor 
of modern languages was made in 1860. In Yale, modern languages were put 
on a definite footing without extra charge in 1864. 

With the introduction of the elective system modern languages rose 
rapidly in popularity, supplanting Greek and Latin as requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree. As state universities were established they created de- 
partments of modern languages and literatures modelled on those of the 
eastern colleges. Well before the end of the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century departments of modern languages and literatures had become an 
integral part of virtually all American colleges and universities. In response 
to their popularity in the colleges and universities modern languages were 
introduced into the curriculum of the academies and high schools. 

The cultural background against which modern language teaching 
developed in American colleges was still that of the Renaissance—a dis- 
tinctly literary culture based on the study of humane letters—Greek and 
Latin literature. It was in the writings of the ancients that Italians, Span- 
iards, Frenchmen, and Englishmen sought and found the inspiration and 
guide for the rich literary and artistic masterpieces that characterize the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. Evidence that this interest 
had not yet disappeared when the American colonies were emerging to form 
the United States of America is to be found on the college campus. The oldest 
Greek letter fraternity in America is Phi Beta Kappa. When this organiza- 
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tion was founded in 1776, it chose as its motto ‘“‘Philosophy, guide and 
inspiration of life,” expressed in both Greek and Latin. And for its funda- 
mental principles, ‘‘fraternity, morality, and literature.” It was in literature 
that the philosophy which was to inspire and guide life was to be found. 

It was not until near the end of the nineteenth century that our literary 
culture gave way before the onslaughts of industrial life. During most of 
the nineteenth century, literature remained the center of cultural interest. 
And during this period, cultivated readers in the United States were truly 
cosmopolitan minded. Not only were they interested in the literary output 
of England, but of that of the Continent as well. The North American Re- 
view devoted hundreds of pages to European literature. Volume I (1815) 
devotes 49 pages to a review of Grimm’s Correspondance. In 1825 the North 
American devotes 30 pages to a review of Tascherean’s Histoire de la vie et 
les oeuvres de Moliére. One issue, April, 1834, contains a 23-page summary of 
Villemain’s Cours de la littérature frangaise. For the year 1857, the four 
issues of the Review devote 88 pages to French literature. The following year, 
128 pages. Between 1815 and 1860 the North American Review published, 
not counting books on science, reviews of 185 French works, mostly in the 
field of literature. Often these articles were of great length, with extensive 
summaries or quotations, as well as critical evaluations. 

While more attention was given to French than to the other foreign lit- 
eratures, both Italian and German received considerable attention. Even 
Scandanavian writers were not neglected. 

With a long established literary culture prevailing, and with such an 
interest in European literatures manifest among cultivated readers, it is 
most natural that in conformity with the prevailing culture, literature 
should be given a high place in the curriculums of the departments of foreign 
languages then in process of development. 

As the nineteenth century drew to an end, however, other interests 
created by our great industrial development smothered the old literary 
culture. Browning clubs lost their popularity with the ladies. Literary 
societies with their programs of oration, essay, and debate no longer ranked 
high as extracurricular activities on the American campus. Bridge and foot- 
ball—rather far removed from humane letters—took over. To what Greek 
letter fraternity founded today would it occur to include literature among 
its fundamental principles! 

The rapid increase in wealth brought to the colleges the sons and daugh- 
ters of families of less culture. Technical training rather than culture 
became the main objective of a college education. The most compelling 
demand was for courses that would prepare the student to earn a living. 
Cultural enjoyment became a minor consideration. 

For evidence that American parents no longer consider a cultural edu- 
cation very important, let us glance at the Fortune Survey of Higher Edu- 
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cation, published in Fortune Magazine, September, 1949. To the question 
“Why would you like to have a son (daughter) of yours go to college? 
What would you want him (her) to get out of it?” the response of those 
parents who wanted their sons or daughters to go to college was—66 per 
cent for the son, and 48 per cent for the daughter: ‘‘Preparation for a better 
job, a trade, or profession—greater earning power.” Fifteen and sixteen 
per cent respectively answered, ‘‘appreciation of the arts—knowledge and 
education.”’ Only 2 per cent (4 per cent for the daughter) named ‘‘culture.” 
Of those who had been to college themselves, only 33 per cent desired a 
better appreciation of such things as literature, art, and music for the 
daughter as the main purpose of a college education. Combining the replies 
of college, high school, and grade school educated parents, 26 per cent 
wished a cultural education for the daughter. 

An examination of the offerings of modern language departments in 
colleges and universities today will reveal that they have changed little 
from the pattern established a century ago. Without exception, the depart- 
ments are designated as departments of language and literature. Courses 
on literature supply the bulk of the offerings. The goal of every young in- 
structor is to reach the stage where he may teach “‘literature courses” 
rather than elementary and intermediate language. 

Some minor adjustments to changed conditions have been made. For 
example, emphasis has shifted from composition to conversation. In French 
many departments offer a course or two in civilization, but usually at the 
upper division level. Sometimes these civilization courses are apparently 
tolerated rather than approved. They are offered apologetically. Such state- 
ments as: “This course is required of all desiring a teacher’s certificate.” 
“Civilization is necessary to understand the literature,” preface the cata- 
logue announcement of the course on civilization. 

Approximately one out of seven of those who study a foreign language 
in college continues it beyond the number of hours required for graduation 
—most often 12 semester hours. Of those majoring in the physical and bio- 
logical sciences a few may use their foreign languages as a tool in research. 
But for the great majority all contact with the language ceases when the 
required number of hours for graduation are completed. In the time devoted 
to it but few have gained sufficient mastery over linguistic difficulties or 
developed habits of reading to the point that they will continue to read 
books or periodicals in the language once they are free from class assign- 
ments. Of those who continue beyond the graduation requirement very few 
are men. The majors in foreign language departments are generally 
women. The field has lost its appeal for the vast majority of those young 
Americans who go to college, especially the men. 

At this point it is appropriate to pause long enough to ask whether by 
neglecting the offerings of foreign language departments American culture 
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has suffered any loss. Was that interest so manifest a century ago in foreign 
literatures not due primarily to the fact that America had yet no important 
literary culture of its own? In the twentieth century have we not done 
pretty well as a nation notwithstanding? Are we not the richest and most 
powerful nation in the world? What other people can equal our technologi- 
cal progress? Our development of natural resources? Our progress in trans- 
portation and communication? Our ability to utilize the energy stored in 
molecules and inherent in the atom. Perhaps our lack of understanding of 
other peoples and knowledge of what they may be up to has made us a bit 
hysterical. But are we not stock piling atom bombs? And are we not about 
to undertake the production of the more terrifying hydrogen bomb? 

However, we hope not to be obliged to employ the violence of either the 
atomic or hydrogen bomb in order to make the world safe for our democracy. 
We desire to live in peace with the world—a world in which we have an infi- 
nitely greater part than a century ago. 

Since the days of Washington the United States has pursued a policy 
of isolation. We asked only that Europe keep her hands off the American 
continent. We might believe the rest of the world misguided, corrupt, im- 
moral. But so long as they did not molest us what happened beyond the 
sea was no affair of ours. So we believed. But life was not quite so simple, 
especially in the twentieth century. Within a period of twenty-five years we 
were reluctantly drawn into iwo world wars and our soldiers fought and 
died in many foreign lands. 

With startling suddenness a most important change has taken place in 
the international status of the United States. Within less than a genera- 
tion it has emerged from its traditional policy of isolation to become a very 
active world power. Wiih the Truman Policy we are playing an aggressive 
role in the Eastern Mediterranean. With the Marshall Plan we are effec- 
tively shaping the economic and political life of some sixteen nations in 
Europe. We are consumed with anxiety over what is taking place in the 
Far East. 

Without a transitional period, we have passed from isolation to assume 
a dominant role in world affairs. Isolated, prosperous, never having faced 
invasion from without our borders, we are now engaged in shaping the 
affairs of peoples whose geographical location and economic relationships 
have subjected them to invasion and impoverishment. Our change in policy 
has been too sudden. It has not given us the necessary time to acquire an 
understanding of society beyond our borders and to make a proper psycho- 
logical readjustment. We are little sensitive to geographical influences, do 
not appreciate the economic difficulties, the clash of traditions and the 
fears and aspirations of the peoples of other lands. Much harm may result 
both for them and ourselves if we treat them like ourselves, believing that 
what is good for us will also be best for them. 
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As never before in our existence, we need to better understand the 
civilization and culture of foreign peoples. And it is not alone an under- 
standing of their literary culture that is essential to us. We must appreciate 
the economic, political, and social problems inherent in their geographical 
location, their traditions, their patterns of thought and action. We must 
realistically evaluate their institutions in comparison with our own and 
understand the inherent differences between their civilization and ours. 

Now, who in our educational institutions is better equipped to direct 
and carry out this instruction than the teachers of foreign languages? What 
group other than the teachers of foreign languages has had the oppor- 
tunity to acquire the understanding of both the foreign and American 
civilization essential to this task? 

Is not this the occasion for which the language teacher has been waiting? 
Can we not now sell the American public on the contribution that we are 
able to make to citizenship? No small part of the loss of foreign languages 
in the curriculum has been to the social sciences on the claim of superior 
value in training of the citizen. The present vogue for general education 
rests on the desire to broaden the cultural base, to impart an understanding 
of civilization as a whole. Can we not take advantage of these trends? 

But if we are to succeed here we shall have to broaden our program. 
Our civilization has moved too far from the literary culture of a century 
ago. The technological culture has acquired too much momentum for us to 
hope to halt it and turn it back to the good old days of sweetness and 
light. A remnant of the old French nobility still cherishes its ancient customs 
and longs for a return of the ancien régime, oblivious that the French Revo- 
lution destroyed the very foundations of their hope. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion has had a similar devastating effect on American life. There can be no 
turning back. Is this not the time to face the situation realistically and 
attempt to adjust our program to the needs of the present? 

The writer of this paper has no program to present but he wishes to 
offer some suggestions on the approach to the problem. 

The first suggestion is that the profession recognize that its main objec- 
tive is to help prepare the American people for their role as a world power. 

The first step is the selection of a new pattern. So long as our thinking 
is conditioned by the essentials of a curriculum set up to meet the needs 
of the literary culture of the nineteenth century we will not succeed in 
creating a program that will meet present needs. 

We need only to glance at the development of the automobile to see how 
difficult it is to break away from an established pattern. With the horse- 
drawn carriage the horse was in front of the driver. Therefore, the engine 
was placed in the front of the car, although its power was transmitted 
through the rear axle. In appearance, the automobile changed very slowly 
from that of the horse-drawn carriage during the first forty years of its 
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existence. It was only when the streamlined fuselage of the airplane sug- 
gested itself as a model that the body design rapidly lost resemblance to its 
horse-drawn ancestor. 

In the field of education it is at least as difficult to move forward as in 
automobile design. Radical changes in educational procedure have been 
very few. When Rousseau transferred the point of reference from society to 
the individual child, he revolutionized modern education. 

It is a commonplace in modern educational thought that the point of 
departure should be the needs of the student rather than the curriculum. 
But it is surprising how little acceptance this principle has had in the 
language field. 

Perhaps it will make the going easeir if we call the department the de- 
partment of civilization and culture instead of the department of language 
and literature. Then, forgetting for the moment such tremenduously impor- 
tant things as vocabulary, irregular verbs, and pronouns, let us ask what 
information, skills, attitudes relative to the foreign country will be most 
useful to the student as a citizen of the United States. And then, in the time 
allotted to languages in the curriculum, we will have to distribute, on the 
basis of their usefulness, knowledge of civilization, oral-aural training, gram- 
mar, reading ability, etc. 

Of those students enrolled in foreign languages in college ten to fifteen 
per cent will develop sufficient interest to continue beyond the college 
requirement. For some who do not continue beyond the second year, the 
language will be necessary as a tool, they will be interested in obtaining an 
accurate reading knowledge. But for the majority language study is re- 
garded as a necessary burden to be disposed of as quickly and easily as 
possible. Most of this group will never touch it again once they have satis- 
fied the graduation requirement. If we are frank and honest we must admit 
that we have given this group little in the way of language skills, and still 
less of anything else that will help them to become intelligent citizens in a 
nation faced with international problems. 

If on the basis of linguistic aptitudes, tool-subject needs, and interest 
we were to separate our lower division students into two groups we might 
continue with one group somewhat as at present—using greater care, how- 
ever, to secure texts of good cultural value. For the others, why not modify 
the program radically? Reduce the use of the foreign language to teach- 
ing a good pronunciation, the ability to use a very limited number of 
phrases fluently and a limited ameunt of easy reading. Then in English, 
starting from the beginning of the course, teach civilization. Begin with 
geography—the importance of lecation, size and productivity of the 
country, then the character of the people, their institutions, etc. 

Constantly call attention to those developments that have some con- 
nection to American problems. For example, in the eighteenth century 
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American and French ideology was very similar. Both countries spoke 
fervently of “inalienable rights of the individual,” of “freedom, equality.” 
The French Rights of Man and the Citizen in 1789 refers to the “sacred 
right of property.’’ Today, one citizen in 2000 in the United States votes 
communist while in France the ratio is one in eight. Perhaps some students 
may be prompted to examine the condition of French industry for the 
reason for this divergence. 

In the United States federal aid for education is a present issue. Many 
people are opposed to it, fearing the effect of federal control. In France the 
national government exercises almost complete control over education. 
An examination of the French system of education should throw some light 
on this problem. 

It is customary to move the iron ore to the coal supply. France has the 
iron ore but the coking coal is in the Ruhr and Saar valleys in Germany. 
Germany, consequently, developed extensive production and manufacture 
of iron and steel, giving her a military advantage over France. Today 
France wishes to curb Germany’s industry for reasons of security. The 
United States wishes, on the other hand, to make Germany prosperous to 
lighten the burden of the American taxpayer. 

If the student whose interest lies in the field of business or industry 
and for whom languages in their present form make no appeal was given 
an approach through contemporary civilization might not his interest be 
stimulated sufficently to induce him to maintain contact—at least through 
English sources—with French life? He might even wish to continue his 
study of the language itself. 

Then for those whose interest has been stimulated sufficiently to carry 
them beyond the required work, why not present the great literary master- 
pieces in a setting of culture history rather than history of literature, rele- 
gating to the graduate level survey courses in literature. Let us teach liter- 
ature as an element in civilization rather than civilization as an essential 
for the understanding of the literature. And might not a semester course on 
the French press of today be more valuable than a course on nineteenth 
century drama, for example? Why not substitute the quarrel of the Com- 
munists and the DeGaulists for that of the Ancients and Moderns? Might 
not a knowledge of the demands and tactics of French labor unions out- 
weigh familiarity with the antics of the Préceux and the Précieuses? 

In short, should not the entire curriculum of the department be deter- 
mined by its contribution to the understanding of French life of the pres- 
ent day? Such a focus of the curriculum would not mean, however, that all 
before the twentieth century should be disregarded. The great literary mas- 
terpieces of the seventeenth century are still a very important factor in 
French life of today. And the place that Paris occupies in the artistic world 
today rests definitely on the taste of the court and nobility of the seven- 
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teenth and eighteenth centuries. The ideological struggle of the bourgeois 
and landed aristocracy which culminated in the French Revolution is still 
a very important background for the understanding of the ideological 
struggle between the ideas that triumphed in the eighteenth century—ideas 
of freedom, equality, free enterprise—and the Marxist ideas of a classless 
society, both in France and in the United States. 

In conclusion, I have tried to point out that when departments of foreign 
languages came into being in American colleges and universities, our cul- 
ture was a literary one. The pattern set jor the department was a literary 
pattern designed to make the department primarily and dominantly liter- 
ary. With the development of the Industrial Age the character of our culture 
changed but the pattern of the departmental offerings underwent but tittle 
modification. Then, with the change of policy of the nation from one of 
isolation to that of a world power there has arisen further need for a new 
type of curriculum if the teachers of foreign language are to perform a duty 
to the nation for which they are better fitted than any other group in our 
educational system. 

I have suggested the need for a radically different point of departure— 
that of civilization instead of literature, with the focus on the present, and 
with regard to the education of the citizen in a nation embarking in the new 
and hazardous undertaking of a world power. 

CLAUDE C. SPIKER 

West Virginia University 
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Spanish American Books in 1949 


S HAS been the custom in previous bibliographical articles of this series, 
the following criteria have been generally followed in the selection of 
items: 

1. Only books in Spanish by Spanish American authors have been 
included. 

2. Reprints or new editions have not been considered unless they offer 
some noteworthy feature. 

3. Volumes of a specialized nature have ordinarily been omitted. 

4. In poetry, only general anthologies and collections by widely known 
poets have been entered. 

Data concerning publisher, paging and price have been listed when they 
have been readily available. Due to possible currency fluctuations, the 
prices noted must be regarded as tentative. 

It is well nigh impossible to generalize concerning the increasingly 
varied literary production of Spanish America, but a few trial comments 
may be suggestive: 

1. In the field of fiction, the increasing number of short stories pub- 
lished is notable. More and more men with stories in their heads are turning 
from the long novel to shorter sketches. It is submitted that this is a natural 
development in Latin American fiction, which has characteristically been 
episodic rather than structurally integrated. 

2. In fiction we also observe that, while there are authors—young and 
old—who are still writing in the naturalistic, regionalistic pattern set by 
Azuela, Gallegos ef al., the more typical productions in 1949 tend toward 
psychological subtleties, urban themes, and imaginative, often fantastic 
treatment. In the former tradition we have such novels as Mauricio Magda- 
leno’s Cabello de Elote, while the latter is illustrated by Los usurpadores by 
Francisco Ayala and El holandés volador by Ernesto Silva Roman. 

3. 1949 was a rich year for literary criticism. At least three volumes will 
be important landmarks—those by Martinez, Vela, and Henriquez Ureia, 
noted below. 

4. Among the non-fiction works the number of books devoted to folk- 
lore is a significant and striking feature. It doubtless is a part of the strong 
nationalistic tendency observable in literature as well as in economics and 
politics. 


Collections and series: 


A new venture of the Department of Cultural Affairs of the Pan Ameti- 
can Union is the publication of two series, “Escritores de América” and 
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“Pensamiento de América.”’ The first volumes of ‘‘Escritores’”’ are: Justo 
Sierra, Educaci6n e historia; Carlos Arturo Torres, Hacia el futuro; Pre- 
cursores del modernismo; Machado de Assis, romancista; all are edited by 
continentally known authorities. ‘‘Pensamiento’s” first volume is: La 
flosofta latinoamericana contempordnea. 

In Mexico, the “Tierra Firme’’ collection continued its high standard 
in presenting previously unpublished non-fiction. The Secretarta de Educa- 
cién Publica commenced the publication of the complete works of Ignacio 
Manuel Altamirano with his Discursos (edited by Agustin Yafiez). Editorial 
Porrtia’s ‘‘Colecci6n de Escritores Mexicanos” also published three volumes 
of Altamirano La literatura nacional, as well as the Obras completas of 
Manuel Acufia. (The centenary of Acufia’s birth was celebrated this year.) 
Several notable volumes, including José Luis Martinez’s Literatura mexi- 
cana—Siglo XX, appeared in the new ‘‘Coleccién clasicos modernos”’ of the 
Antigua Libreria de Robredo. 

The many publishing houses of Buenos Aires devoted, as usual, most 
of their efforts to translations of foreign authors and new and often lavish 
editions of the classics. However, the volumes of ‘‘Novelistas de Espafia y 
América” of the Editorial Losada, as well as some publications of the 
Editorial Sudamericano and of Realidad, will have interest for the student 
of Spanish American affairs. 

The Ministries of Education in Cuba, Venezuela, Colombia and other 
countries continued to make available popular editions of national authors. 
The “Biblioteca Popular’ in Venezuela has shown particular vitality, 
some thirty titles having been published‘within a very few years. They 


are not sold commercially but are distributed to students for about $.15 a 
volume. 


Lilerary prizes: 


The Gran Premio de Honor of the Sociedad Argentina de Escritores was 
awarded to the veteran Arturo Capdevila for his El libro del bosque. Previ- 
ous recipients have been Jorge Luis Borges, Ricardo Rojas, Eduardo Mallea 
and others unquestionably famous. In Chile the Premio Nacional de 
Literatura of the Sociedad de Escritores de Chile was given to the novelist 
Pedro Prado. Barriga Rivas’ novel Rfo humano won the 1948 Lanz Duret 
prize offered by Mexico’s El Universal, and José Mancicidor received the 
Premio Ciudad de México. Mariano Azuela was honored by the Premio 
Nacional de Literatura. In Venezuela the well-known Aristides Rojas 
award for fiction was given to Ramén Dfaz Sdnchez for his Cumbato, un- 
published novel. 

The following fact is a significant commentary on the state of letters in 
Spanish America in 1949: The compiler of this article has been in Caracas, 
Venezuela since September. During that time he has been able to see, not 
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without difficulty, a goodly number of Venezuelan books which appeared 
in 1949, But even to secure information about the publications of authors in 
Mexico, Argentina, Peru, Chile, etc., has been a Herculean and often im- 
possible task. Caracas’ many booksellers have well-stocked shelves of trans- 
lations in both cheap and fancy editions, but very little original material 
by contemporary Spanish American authors. This situation is not peculiar 
to Venezuela and points to the intellectual isolation existing among the 
American republics. It also explains in part gaps which doubtless exist in 
this article. 

For aid in securing such information as is here presented, the editor 
is indebted to the following persons: Mrs. Domingo O’Cherony, American 
Embassy, Havana; Miss Rosa Montero, Benjamin Franklin Library, 
México; Mr. Albert Franklin, American Embassy, Buenos Aires; Mrs. Lee 
P4ez, American Embassy, Quito; and Mr. Franz Feger, New York. 


Novels 


Arciniegas, German, En medio del camino de la vida. Ed. Sudamericano, 
Buenos Aires, 1949, pp. 292. Price, 7.00 arg. An autobiographical novel 
by a popular and lively Colombian essayist. 

Azuela, Mariano, Sendas perdidas. México, 1949. An old master describes 
the life and loves of a humble mechanic in Mexico City with vigorous 
technique. 

Barriga Rivas, Rogelio, Rfo humano. México, 1949. Price, 6.00 mex. A series 
of episodes which happen in a Mexico City police station. Winner of 
Lanz Duret prize. 

Carpentier, Alejo, El reino de este mundo. EDIAPSA, México, 1949, pp. 
198. Price, 7.00 mex. With the times of Henri Christophe as a back- 
ground, this artistic novel shows the author’s intimate acquaintance 
with Haitian folklore. 

Dominici, Pedro César, Evocacién. Tip. Americana, Caracas, 1949. A some- 
what old-fashioned novel of Caracas life by a Venezuelan long resident in 
Buenos Aires. 

Galvez, Manuel, La muerte en las calles. Buenos Aires, 1949. A historical 
novel. 

Gonzdlez Hurtado, Rodolfo, Una noche en Acapulco. EDIAPSA, México, 
1949, pp. 201. Price, 7.00 mex. The fantastic adventures and the psy- 
chological conflicts of a man and three women who were shipwrecked. 

Gonzalez Petia, Carlos, La fuga de la quimera. México, 1949. Price, 5.00 
mex. 

Gonzalez Rincones, Enrique, Fogarada. Ed. Diana, México, 1949, pp. 284. 
A novel of life in the Venezuelan oil-fields. 

Luzdrraga, Valentin, Hwuellas sobre la arena. México, 1949. Price, 10.00 
mex. A bull-fighting story without great literary value. 

Magdaleno, Mauricio, Cabe lo de elote. Ed. Stylo, México, 1949. The love 
affairs of a rural lass in Michoacdn during the breaking up of haciendas 
under Cardenas. 

Magdaleno, Mauricio, La tierra grande. México, 1949. A picture of the dis- 
integration of feudalism with the advent of the Mexican Revolution. 
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Marin, Juan, Mesa de Ma’: Jong. Buenos Aires, 1949. A Chilean veteran of 
the exotic tale tries his hand again. 

Ossandén Guzman, Jorge, +’ usunto se pone serio. Ed. Universitario, San- 
tiago de Chile, 1949, pp. 294. A novel of a Chilean family life pitched 
in a humorous, minor tone. 

Montoya, Wenceslao, Abismo florido. Ed. Granamérica, Medellin. A new 
tale by the author of La fiera. 

Palacios, Antonia, Ana Isabel, una nina decente. Ed. Losada, Buenos Aires, 
1949, pp. 209. An evocation of childhood days in old Caracas freely 
sprinkled with criollismos. 

Palacios, Arnoldo, Las estrellas son negras. Ed. Iquiema, Bogota, 1949, pp. 
194. An indifferent novel by a relative newcomer. 

Salazar Mallén, Rubén, Ojo de agua. Ed. Stylo, México. Price, 6.00 mex. A 
story of rural life in the tradition of Lépez Portillo and Payno. Not too 
profound. 

Revueltas, José, Los dias terrenales. México, 1949. ‘‘La mejor entre las de 
1949,” according to one critic. The central theme is the conflict between 
the protagonist’s conscience and Communist ideology. 

Silva Roman, Ernesto, El holandés volador. Santiago de Chile, 1949. Inter- 
esting and imaginative. 

Topete, Jestis, Aventuras de un bracero. México, 1949. Price, 3.50 mex. The 
story of an itinerant laborer in the United States told with hints of 
bitterness. 

Short Stories 


Arreola, Juan José, Varia invencién. México, 1949. An exeellent collection 
of short stories by a young author. 

Ayala, Francisco, Los usurpadores. Ed. Sudamericano, Buenos Aires, 1949, 
pp. 244. Price, 6.00 arg. Seven novelettes on historical themes, all with 
a psychological and imaginative slant. 

Borges, Jorge Luis, El aleph. Ed. Losanda, Buenos Aires, 1949. Price, 7.00 
arg. Erudition, fantasy and satire are combined in these tales. 

Brunet, Marta, Rais del sueto. Santiago de Chile, 1949. This volume of 
poetic tales is written in a conscious, exquisite style. 

Diaz Sinchez, Ramén, La virgen no tiene cara y otros cuentos. Asociacién de 
Escritores Venezolanos, Caracas, 1949. 

Lamarche, Angel Rafael, Los cuentos que Nueva York no sabe. EDIAPSA, 
México, 1949, pp. 235. Price, 8.00 mex. The fourteen tales of this Do- 
minican author have their setting in New York and are inclined to be 
surrealistic. 

Prato, Luis F., Relieves. Ed. Maritza, Cicuta (Colombia), 1949. Stories by 

_ a Venezuelan author. 

Rivas Mijares, Humberto, El murado. Revista Contrapunteo, Caracas, 

_ 1949. Tales with sexual, poetic and philosophical themes. 

lrujillo, Manuel, Cuatro cuentos rurales. Ed. Bolivar, Caracas, 1949. While 
the setting of these stories is in the hinterland, the emphasis is on the 

_ psychological struggles of the characters. 

Uslar Pietri, Arturo, Treinta hombres y sus sombras. Ed. Losada, Buenos 
Aires, 1949, pp. 200. 15 stories in the realistic, objective tradition by a 

__ Well-known Venezuelan novelist. 

Villamil Castillo, Carlos, La venganza de los perros y otros cuentos. México, 
1949. Price, 6.00 mex. 
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Wills Ricuarte, Gustavo, Tres caminos. Ed. Espiral, Bogot4, 1949. Ten short 
stories and sketches. 

Zdérate Moreno, Jestis, No todo es asf. Imprenta Departamental, Bucara- 
manga (Colombia), 1949. Ten tales. 


Poetry 


Antologta de la moderna poesta ecuatoriana. Alcaldia Municipal, Quito, 1949. 
Two volumes. Contains the verse of contemporaries not included in the 
excellent Antologfa published in 1944 by the Grupo América. 

Antologta de la nueva poesta colombiana. Ed. Espiral, Bogota, 1949. In- 
cludes the poetry of 37 poets who have written in the past 30 years. 

Estrella Gutiérrez, Fermin, Sometos de la soledad en el hombre. Ed. Sud- 
americano, Buenos Aires, 1949, pp. 116. Price, 6.00 arg. Best known as 
a critic, the author of these fifty sonnets is also an accomplished poet. 

Gonzalez Martinez, Enrique, Babel. México, 1949. With elegant technique 
the famous poet comments on the confusing problems of contemporary 
life. 

Neruda, Pablo, Obras completas. Ed. Gruz del Sur, Santiago de Chile, 1949. 
Ten volumes. From Anillos to Alturas de Macchu Picchu. 

Paz, Octavio, Libertad bajo palabra. México, 1949. Verses in which the poet 
expresses his faith in a world of poetic beauty. 

La poesta del Valle del Cauca. Imprenta Departamental, Cali, 1949. In- 
cludes verse by Isaacs and many modern writers. Introduction by A. 
Bonilla Aragon. 

Torres Bodet, Jaime, Sonetos. Grafica Panamericana, México, 1949, pp. 
121. Price, 10.00 mex. 38 difficult poems. 

Vallejo, César, Poesfas completas. Ed. Losada, Buenos Aires, 1949. Price, 
10.00 arg. A well-presented volume by one of the best of the Peruvian 
poets. 


Literary History and Criticism 


Alba, Alfonso de, La provincia oculia. Ed. Cultura, México, 1949. Price, 
6.00 mex. A study of Mexican regional literature. 

Aleman, Hugo, Presencia del pasado. Casa de la Cultura, Quito, 1949. In- 
formal essays about recent Ecuadoran literary history. 

Arias, Augusto, El Quijote de Montalvo. Quito, 1949. A critical study of 
Montalvo’s interpretation of Cervantes’ work. 

Caillet-Bois, Julio, La literatura hispanoamericana. Ed. Realidad, Buenos 
Aires, 1949. Systematic studies of great figures by an academic special- 
ist. 

Diaz Seijas, Pedro, Orientaciones y tendencias de la novela venezolana. Aso- 
ciacién de Escritores Venezolanos, Caracas, 1949, pp. 55. Price, 1.00 ven. 
A slender but very valuable volume. 

Fernandez de Castro, José Antonio, Esquema histérico de las letras en Cuba 
(1548-1902), Univ. de la Habana, Havana, 1949, pp. 137. A rapid sur- 
vey with many names. 

Henriquez Urefia, Pedro, Las corrientes literarias en la América his pénico. 
Fondo de Cultura, México, 1949. The English basis of this exceptionally 
fine study was published by Harvard in 1945. 

Key Ayala, Santiago, Bajo el signo del Avila. Ed. Avila Grafica, Caracas, 
1949. A series of critical essays about writers of Caracas. 
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Martinez, José Luis, Literatura mexicana, Siglo XX. Robredo, México, 
1949, pp. 360. The author, professor at the National University, is con- 
sidered to be one of Mexico’s best critics. 

Neira Suares, Héctor, Cartas de un librero a un escritor joven. Ed. Zig-zag, 
Santiago de Chile, 1949. The author has made his first book of criticism 
a very polemic volume. 

Ortiz Vidales, Salvador, Los bandidos en la literatura mexicana. México, 
1949. Price, 3.00 mex. 

Sinchez Camacho, Jorge, Humo y ceniza. Tip. Bucaramanga, Bucaramanga 
(Colombia), 1949, pp. 142. Miscellaneous literary notes. 

Sueldo Guevara, Rubén, Panorama actual, de la literatura cuzqueia. Cuzco 
(?), 1949. Emphasizes the poetic movement of recent years. 

Vela, Arqueles, Teoria literaria del modernismo; su filosofia su estélica, su 
técnica. Ed. Botas, México, 1949. Price, 10.00 mex. Nine chapters of 
reevaluation, filled with new ideas. 

Zea, Leopoldo, Del romanticismo al positivismo: dos etapas de pensamtento en 
Hispanoamérica. México, 1949. A mature study by a well-known philos- 
opher. 

Biography 

Agramonte, Roberto, Varona, el filésofo del esteticismo. Havana, 1949. The 
author, a professor of sociology at the University of Havana, presents 
new points of view concerning a great Cuban writer. 

Aranedo Bravo, Fidel, A péstol y mendigo. Santiago de Chile, 1949, pp. 205. 
The life of Blas Cafias Calvo, a nineteenth century priest. 

Arias, A. C., Vaz Ferreira. Fondo de Cultura, México, 1949. 10.00 mex. A 
judicious study of the Uruguayan philosopher. 

Brandt, Carlos, El misterioso almirante y su enigmdlico descubrimiento. 
Biblioteca Popular Venezolana, Caracas, 1949, pp. 200. Price, .50 ven. 
A novel and debatable interpretation of the life of Columbus. 

Capdevila, Arturo, Historia de Dorrego. Buenos Aires, 1949. An account of 
the life and times of Rosas’ immediate predecessor. 

Castillo Ledén, Luis, Hidalgo: la vida del héroe. Robredo, México, 1949. 
Two volumes. Price, 100.00 mex. This is a careful and exhaustive study, 
beautifully illustrated, and has a carefully prepared index. 

Cova, J. A., Miranda: el venezolano del fuego sagrado. Caracas, 1949, pp. 
370. A recognized historian gives us a humanized biography which at the 

_ same time is well-documented. 

Davila, Luis Robalino, Garcia Moreno. Quito, 1949. An objective and inter- 
esting portrait of a much discussed figure. 

Sanin Cano, Baldomero, De mi vida y otras vidas. Ed. “Revista de América,’ 
Bogota, 1949. Autobiographical notes by the “grand old man” of Co- 

_ lombian letters. 

Santovenia, Emeterio, Sarmiento y su americanismo. Havana, 1949. The 

_ author is a distinguished Cuban historian. 

Yépez del Pozo, Juan, Francisco Javier Eugenio de Santa Cruz y Espejo. 
Municipio de Quito, Quito, 1949. A very brief study of one of the pre- 
cursors of Ecuadorian independence. 


Essays 


Cometta Manzoni, Aida, El problema del indio en América. Buenos Aires, 
1949, pp. 121. Five meaty essays, including a bibliography, concerning 
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the political, sociological and educational aspects of the subject. 

Diaz Sanchez, Ramén, Dos rostros de Venezuela. Asociaci6n de Escritores 
Venezolanos, Caracas, 1949, pp. 64. Two historical essays about Eze- 
quiel Samora and Antonio Guzman Blanco. 

Leén, Carlos Augusto, Moscu, ciudad del hombre. Ed. Avila Grafica, Cara- 
cas, 1949, pp. 114. These essays, written by a convinced admirer of the 
Soviet Union, present aspects of literary and artistic life in Russia from 
a rosy viewpoint. 

Lizaso, Félix, Panorama de la cultura cubana. Fondo de cultura econémica, 
México, 1949. Price, 7.00 mex. An indispensable book by a man who 

4 knows his subject. 

Lizaso, Félix (ed.), El pensamiento vivo de Varona. Ed. Losada, Buenos 
Aires, 1949. A good selection of essays from the pen of a Cuban master. 

Pineda, Salvador, Morelos a caballo y Bolivar ante el paisaje. Secretaria de 
Educacién Publica, México, 1949. Price, 3.00 mex. Somewhat sensa- 
tional essays concerning two figures of the revolution. Introduction by 

ie German Arciniegas. 


_ Puerta Flores, Ismael, Cinco tesis sobre las pasiones y otros ensayos, Biblio- 
ct teca Popular Venezolana, Caracas, 1949. Essays suggested by certain 
- great figures in Venezuelan intellectual history. 


Reyes, Alfonso, Junta de sombras: estudios helénicos. México, 1949. Con- 
cerning men and ideas of ancient Greece. 

Saenz, Vicente, Hispanoamérica conira el coloniaje. México, 1949. A Cen- 

= tral American, working from historical evidence, attacks the existence 

i. of European colonies in this hemisphere. 

~ Yépez del Pozo, Juan, El futuro de América. Quito, 1949. A collection of 

essays on a variety of subjects: racial backgrounds, Pan Americanism; 

communism, democracy in the United States and in Latin America. 


Folklore and Art 


Cantos del valle de Tenza. Compiled by Joaquin R. Medina. Biblioteca de 
Folklore Colombiano, Bogota, 1949. Three volumes. 

Coluccio, Félix, Folklore de las Américas. Ed. El Ateneo, Buenos Aires, 

” 1949. Price, 17.50 arg. A beautifully illustrated, popular survey. 

Gandia, Enrique de, Cultura y Folklore en América. Ed. El Ateneo, Buenos 
Aires, 1949. Price, 12.00 arg. Essays by a specialist. 

Mendieta y Nuifiez, Lucio, Valor sociolégico del folklore y otros ensayos. 
México, 1949. Price, 3.50 mex. 

Moreno, Segundo Luis, Misica y danzas autéctonas del Ecuador. Quito, 
1949. An Ecuadorian composer and musicologist presents in English 
and Spanish text interesting commentaries concerning music, instru- 
ments, and dances. 

Olivares Figueroa, R., Diversiones pascuales en Oriente y otros ensayos. Ed. 
Ardor, Caracas, 1949, pp. 191. Price 7.00 ven. Illustrated with musical 
scores and clever pen drawings. 

Pichardo Moya, Felipe, Cuba precolombina. Havana, 1949. An archeolo- 
gist with considerable field experience surveys a little known subject. 

Toussaint, Manuel, Arie colonial en México. Universidad de México, Méx- 
ico, 1949, pp. 504. Price, 100.00 mex. a profusely illustrated volume by 4 
recognized authority. 

Vargas, José Maria, El arte quiteno en los siglos XVI, XVII, y XVIII. 
Quito, 1949. A well-illustrated study by a competent student. 
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Miscellaneous 


Babini, J., Historia de la ciencia argentina. Fondo de cultura Econémica» 
México, 1949. Price, 8.00 mex. 

Bunge de Galvez, Delfina, Cura de estrellas. Ed. EMECE, Buenos Aires, 
1949. A series of aphorisms with a biblical flavor. 

Junco, Alfonso, Inqutsicién sobre la Inquisicién. México, 1949. Price, 7.00 
mex. 

Poblete Troncoso, Moisés, El derecho del trabajo y la seguridad social en 
Chile. Santiago de Chile, 1949, pp. 206. A textbook on labor law by an 
authority. Covers period 1924-1948. 

Reyes, Alfonso, De viva voz. Ed. Stylo, México, 1949, A collection of letters, 
speeches, and notes on a variety of subjects, written between 1920 and 
1947, 

Romero, E., Historia econémica del Pert. Buenos Aires, 1949. 


Joun T. Rep 
American Embassy 
Caracas, Venezuela 


BROTHER’S KEEPER 
For M.C.M. 


God brushed away a fluffy cloud, 
Parted the misty veil, 

Gazed in solemn splendor down 
On earthmen’s sad travail. 


“What matters it if sow ye do, 
Harvest the ripe, full grain, 

If ye’ll not share your heart and bread 
And share and share again. 


“T count your works by good alone 
Not by a heavy purse, 

For wealth without a loving heart 
Is fully thrice-time cursed: 


“Once for the greed it sows within, 
Once for the hungry mass, 

And once because it sorrows Me 
To see what’s come to pass. 


“So open wide your heart, dear child, 
Love and understand, 

For earthman’s lot is hard at best 
Though guided by My hand.” 


With mighty words thus softly spoke, 
He withdrew to above 
And spread again the veil and clouds 
Which softly echoed “Love.” 
—DOoLorEs MORGANSTON ALLEN 
University of Michigan 








Lhe Joint Language Front in 
New Jersey” 


ORIGIN 


HE Joint Activities Committee was formed as a result of the passage 


in 1945, just at the close of the recent war, of an enactment by the 
New Jersey legislature which imposed an additional year of United States 
History upon the high schools of the state. As this additional and compul- 
sory year of United States History could only work to the disadvantage of 
elective subjects, a meeting of the State Association of heads of depart- 
ments was called at Newark Teachers’ College to consider the implications 
of this act of the legislature. The foreign-language department heads, 
regarding the position of languages as being especially jeopardized by the 
act, decided that further action was necessary to prevent serious curtail- 
ment of language instruction. A series of meetings was held, attended by 
about fifteen other veteran language teachers as invited guests. These 
fifteen were finally added to the original group which then adopted the 
name, Joint Activities Committee of the Foreign Language Teachers’ 
Association. The committee thus organized served to unite the strength of 
both the ancient and modern Language Associations of New Jersey. 


PURPOSE 
The purpose of the Committee was three-fold: (1) the protection of the 
existing status of language teaching in New Jersey, (2) the improvement of 
current language teaching, and (3) the promotion of wider and more general 
knowledge of foreign languages occasioned by the entrance of the United 
States into position of world leadership. 


PROGRAM 


The first move in this program was directed toward the preservation of 
the existing status of language teaching in New Jersey. A delegation of three 
committee members conferred at Trenton with the Assistant Commissioner 
in charge of secondary education. At this conference the future status of 
language teaching in New Jersey was discussed, with special attention given 
to the threat of serious curtailment of advanced elective classes under the 


* Paper read before the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States at the University of Pittsburgh on April 23 and 24, 1948. 
From The Classical Weekly. 
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impact of the compulsory United States History course and it was pointed 
out that this course should not be inserted in the schedule for the 11th 
grade. The Assistant Commissioner asserted that the State authorities 
could not issue even a recommendation (though one is issued in the case of 
English) as to the disposition of the history course in the high-school cur- 
riculum: that this was purely a local matter, one to be handled at the dis- 
cretion of high school principals. 

A letter was then sent to the State Commissioner on the matter. In his 
reply the commissioner graciously noted our interest in language teaching 
and suggested the need for a redefinition of the aims of language teaching. 
The committee then sent letters to about fifty language teachers requesting 
their reactions to the Commissioner’s suggestion of a needed redefinition of 
language teaching aims. On the basis of many replies a report was as- 
sembled and sent to the Commissioner. Some time later an acknowledg- 
ment of the report was received, in which another mention of the need for 
redefinition of language teaching was included. 

As a second step, late in the spring of 1946, a conference was called by 
the Modern Language Department of Princeton University to consider the 
status of language teaching in New Jersey. Members of the Activities 
Committee were present and presented the need for the improvement of 
current language teaching. The Princeton department members were im- 
pressed by the presentation and invited the committee members to return 
at a later date for further discussion. In August the invitation was accepted 
and the result of this meeting was a promise of assistance by the Princeton 
professors. At a subsequent meeting in Newark, to which the professors 
were invited, it was agreed that Princeton should send out a statement re- 
garding the amount and quality of language knowledge not only acceptable 
to but preferred by them in the preparation of all Freshman candidates. 
Such a preliminary statement has been received by the Activities Com- 
mittee but its publication has been delayed up to the present by the de- 
mands of the Princeton Bimillennial Celebration, which extended through- 
out the entire college year 1946-47. 

The third part of our program, which dealt with emphasis on the vital 
need for more general knowledge of foreign languages because of the inter- 
national leadership of the United States, was approached indirectly. The 
provisions of the proposed new state secondary teaching certificate in- 
cluded the following requirement: a basic minimum of thirty semester 
hours, made up of 6 s.h. of English, 6 of Social Studies and the remaining 
18 to be presented in Science, Fine Arts, and Mathematics. As the old re- 
quirement, adopted in 1937, had mentioned only English, Social Studies, 
and Science, it appeared that the change was being made to allow for the 
inclusion of Fine Arts and Mathematics. The Committee wired the Com- 
missioner at once protesting the omission of foreign languages in the new 
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list of subjects acceptable in the 30 s.h. requirements, emphasizing the need 
for teachers in this critical period who had some knowledge of a language 
other than English and denying to Fine Arts or Mathematics any prior 
claim to preferred treatment. After an exchange of correspondence with the 
Commissioner, it now appears that Foreign languages will be accorded 
mention in the list of subjects acceptable in this 30 s.h. minimum require- 
ment for the secondary teaching certificate. 


RESULTS 


At the present moment the Committee feels that it has achieved some 
measure of success in its efforts: (1) It has brought to the State Com- 
missioner’s attention the basic weaknesses of the language situation, i.e. 
the damage done to elective courses by the imposition of a compulsory 
course in history, the effect on language teaching of the changed character 
of the high-school population, the unevenness of foreign language instruc- 
tion, the neutral attitude of high-school guidance officers and counselors to- 
ward the importance of language study, the need for real support of foreign 
language study by higher school administrators. 

(2) It has impressed upon the Princeton Modern Language Department 
that further relaxation of entrance requirements is detrimental in two ways: 
(a) It weakens the status of foreign languages in the state high-schools by 
allowing high school principals to curtail language instruction to the point 
just necessary to meet lowered entrance requirements; (b) It forces highly 
trained language specialists to spend their time teaching not on the college 
but on the high-school level. The Committee showed that a continuation 
of the present tendency toward lowered entrance requirements in foreign 
language study could only result in an absurd situation. Most college stu- 
dents would then begin their study of languages in college, and language 
study would virtually disappear from the high school. 

(3) It has improved the prestige of language study by securing its in- 
clusion among the subjects regarded as acceptable in making up the aggre- 
gate of the 30 s.h. minimum requirement for the secondary teaching certili- 
cate. This inclusion does not mean that candidates for the certificate must 
present evidence of language knowledge; it does mean that language know!- 
edge is not regarded as inconsequential in comparison with English, Social 
Studies, Science, Fine Arts, and Mathematics. In this era of international 
and domestic intolerance the least that should be demanded of prospective 








teachers is that they should know enough of some foreign language to cor- | 


rect their own attitudes and thus improve the attitudes of their students. 


PROPOSED ACTIVITIES 


The Committee is determined now to extend its activities. It intends 
to approach the State Commissioner with the request that it be empowered 
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to construct a new foreign language syllabus for the state. At present no 
syllabus is in print and no work on one has been authorized for twenty 
years. The present day, with all the new emphasis produced by two world 
wars and by policies like that of the Good Neighbor and that of President 
Truman, demands a revision of language aims and objectives. A new sylla- 
bus would meet this demand, would supply leadership to language teachers 
in all parts of the state, and would reduce the present unevenness in lan- 
guage instruction. The Committee hopes too, that through publicity it 
may be able to arouse language teachers in other states to vigorous action 
along similar lines. Citizenship in the One World of the future will be a 
mockery if the citizens are separated and suspicious of one another because 
of speech barriers. Knowledge of foreign languages must be insisted upon 
now or the evils of intolerance now evident within our own nation will be 
continued on a larger scale in the future organization of all nations into 
One World. 
W. H. FREEMAN 
New Jersey Stale Teachers’ College 
Montclair, New Jersey 





In order to assure uninterrupted delivery of The Journal, members whose subscriptions 
have expired should renew them now, either through their regional associations or directly 
through the Business Manager, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, 
Missouri. 
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Fi oreign Languages in the Curriculum 


MIGHT start off by a composition in classical form—introduction, 

body, and conclusion—on: ‘‘Why include foreign languages in the cur- 
ricula of our schools and colleges?” But a second thought convinces me that, 
good sense having long favored their inclusion, supported by weil-known 
arguments, there is no need to serve them up again for redigestion. They 
fall into the categories of intercultural understanding and jobs requiring 
the use of foreign languages.' 

There is a feeling in the land that in our high schools, not to mention 
the elementary, foreign languages are on the way out. One very well- 
informed educator, who is working on curriculum matters in one of our 
states, has remarked to me, referring to foreign language study: “I’m sorry 
to see it disappear, but you must admit that most teachers of foreign 
languages did little to keep their subject alive.” 

The program of education for life adjustment, it must be admitted, may 
hasten this trend. I say this without wishing to take issue with the program. 
On the contrary! Life adjustment serves a crying need. But do we not wish 
to adjust ourselves to life in One World? Each community must decide how 
to fit its curriculum best to its needs and to those of each member of it. 
One of these needs is articulation with the larger units: state, nation, world. 

A given community may not find it suitable to introduce foreign lan- 
guage study before the secondary school level, or even before the college 
level. However that may be, recognition of the indispensable part of foreign 
languages in the curriculum is one way of acknowledging our membership 
in the family of peoples. 

Mrs. Ann Nolan Clark, a leading United States educator and author of 
books for children, who has served in several Latin American countries as 
a consultant and trainer of specialists in the creation of reading materials 
for children, strongly urges that we encourage more and more in our coun- 
try the teaching and study of foreign languages. 

Now, let us get down to the problem facing the practical educator. I 
like to feel that the teacher of foreign languages and the educational policy- 
maker are community-minded. If so, they must be constantly vigilant to 
make the teaching and study of foreign languages improve their indispensa- 
ble contribution to the educative process. 

The selection of foreign languages to offer in the curriculum should not 
be difficult, unless obscured by interests other than those of service to 
society. The United Nations and its specialized agencies took little time 
deciding on their working languages, from among the many, many in the 
world, 


1 Huebener, Theodore, Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Students. 3rd + 


revised edition, 1949. (The Modern Language Journal. Supplementary Series, No. 1.) 
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What foreign languages should we teach, then? Those that reasonable 
people, interested in their fellow-men, from the local to the world com- 
munity, judge to be the most needed. The U.N.O. manages with English, 
French, Spanish, Russian and Chinese. 

Why, then, limit the offerings to three or four foreign languages? the 
devil’s advocate may ask. Well, if the devil does not know it yet, his advo- 
cate should inform him that these restrictions are imposed by human limita- 
tions; in other words, by the devil himself. 

This does not mean, however, that the offerings should be limited to 
these five languages everywhere in this country or hemisphere or world. 
We must strive to fulfill local needs, such as those arising from the existence 
of a foreign language speaking sector of the population. 

It is conceivable that we should encourage each student to take two 
foreign languages: one of the ‘‘world” tongues and one spoken by a con- 
siderable portion of the members of his community. 

The foregoing I believe simple to accomplish. It is in the consideration 
of the proposals that follow that we may find ourselves blocked. We must 
be especially careful to light our way with good will and devotion to the 
welfare of all men. 

The study of foreign languages should not require further justification 
than that it is designed to give us a better understanding of other peoples 
and of the life of all men. 

But can we not get all that through translations?? someone may ask. 
No! because we understand others best when we communicate man-to- 
man with them. 

Between two persons not of the same language background the tongue 
used is necessarily foreign, and likely unknown, to one. For them to com- 
municate directly and satisfactorily, it is requisite that one know the lan- 
guage of the other, or that both have learned a mutually foreign language. 

Maxim Newmark intelligently examines the situation with which the 
pupil and his guidance counsellor find themselves face to face.* The counsel- 
lor must take into account the whole pupil, not merely the student of this 
or that subject. Yet he is stymied, confesses Mr. Newmark, by his power- 
lessness to adapt the curriculum to the needs of the pupil. And he is right 
since the curriculum is outside his province to change. 

Right there is the policy-makers’ cue. Guidance answers a need of mass 
education in modern society. Let the curriculum makers also bring the 


*See Newmark, Maxim, “Guidance in Foreign Languages,” The Modern Language 
Journal, (January 1950), Vol. XXXIV, p. 7, “The Educational Values of Foreign Languages.” 
This includes education for economic efficiency. 

See also the Pan American Union’s “Occupational Opportunities for Students Majoring 
in Spanish or Portuguese.” 

* Newmark, Maxim, op. cit., p. 5. 
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curriculum abreast of the needs of the present-day pupil and thus remove 
another frustration from which pupil and counsellor suffer. 

The following are pedagogical proposals intended to put into operation 
the principles briefly set forth above: 

Reform the foreign language courses in their subject matter. It has 
always been loaded with selections from fictional literature, often dating 
too far back. A people expresses itself in many more ways than in fiction. 
I submit that we shall bring more life into the foreign language classroom 
by using, more than we now do, foreign language publications in the socia| 
sciences and the arts, and simplified accounts in the physical sciences.‘ In 
qualifying the latter as I have done I was thinking of the highly specialized 
vocabulary peculiar to the physical sciences. 

After-hours school clubs, etc., too often degenerate into desultory meet- 
ings attended by very few pupils or by pupils primarily concerned with 
pleasing the teacher. If the club does not live up to the functions peculiar 
to it as an extra-curricular activity, this may become simply an evasion 
of the principle of bringing life into the classroom.® 

We must not overlook foreign language newspapers and popular periodi- 
cals. Newspapers and current periodicals published in foreign languages, 
preferably in foreign countries, can be a storehouse of good, useful reading 
and teaching materials, if properly selected. 

There should be a greatly expanded program of subsidized exchange of 
persons. We must marshal all means to promote this movement. An educa- 
tor in New York City, who is not in the field of foreign languages, has well 
expressed it as follows! ‘‘Many more students than are now coming here 
should be admitted to our colleges from colleges in Europe and elsewhere 
on an exchange basis. This ought to become sc commonly the practice that 
most colleges ought to expect of most of their students that they will spend 
one college year of the four in a foreign college. . .. The whole idea means 
too much for international good will to be held back.” There again we come 
face to face with the indispensability of commanding a foreign language. 
It is a fundamental principle of the conduct of programs of exchange of per- 
sons that one who is preparing to go abroad for study or training must have 
a working command of the language of the host country, lest the grant end 
in failure. 

All this cannot be the work of one individual, but must be the result of 


‘Cf. Pei, Mario, The Story of Language, (J. B. Lippincott Company, 1949), p. 190: “Al- 
though language is the transmitter of thought, it is not enough to grant it a niche among the 
humanities and leave it there to serve as a tool of literature and philosophy. . . . Its functions 
are as numerous as the fields in which human ingenuity operates.” 

§ On the value of foreign language clubs, see Nealon, Jack, “The Foreign Language Club 
as an Extra-Curricular Activity,” The Modern Language Journal, (January 1950), Vol. XXXIV 
No. 1, pp. 58-60. 
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cooperation in planning and execution among teachers, administrators, and 
policy-makers. 

Of course, the key instrument in the educative process of the school is 
the teacher. In order to serve better the purpose of fitting the foreign lan- 
guages properly into the plan of educating for humanity the faculty of the 
school must be reoriented. 

The added value of studying a text in the original foreign language is 
universally recognized. In the teaching of history, sociology, education, 
economics, civics, government, law, and foreign commerce, among other 
subjects, foreign language teachers should be able to take part. Wherever 
possible, for example, as the study of history reaches a topic adequately 
treated by, say, a French or a Latin American writer, an appropriate foreign 
language teacher who has minored in history might take over the class and 
cover that topic, teaching in the foreign language.® 

I recognize the impossibility of carrying out the recommendation to 
teach Latin American history, say, in Spanish to all the students taking 
history, since they do not all have a command of that language, some having 
studied French, others German, etc. But this state of affairs should not 
prevent a secondary school or college from creating an elective course in a 
non-literary field to be given in the foreign language. What is more, the 
half-dozen or dozen students applying for such a course would probably 
like to do as much of their class work and outside study in the foreign lan- 
guage, too. Let me add that due course credit should be granted for taking 
it. 

There have been isolated instances of non-linguistic or non-literary 
courses given in Spanish, for example, and calling for student participation 
in that language as much as possible. Among these have been (but not 
offered now): that on Latin American social and political thought, given 
by Chilean visiting Professor Pereira Salas at The American University, 
Washington, D.C., and that on Hispanic American civilization, given by 
Professor Behrendt at the University of New Mexico. 

It can be done. If well done, there is much reason to believe that the 
good example set by courses thus conducted in a foreign language will be 
welcomed by universities, colleges, and secondary schools. 

Since all human beings have not equal capacities to acquire linguistic 
skills, we must be sure to grade foreign languages in the curriculum so that, 
under proper guidance, those most gifted for oral mastery have every oppor- 
tunity to lend their gifts free rein, while those more inclined toward reading 
and less toward oral mastery should have equal opportunity to develop 
their talents and indulge their tastes for reading. As for those without an 


* See Savaiano, Geraldine Farr, “The Teaching of English in Latin America,” The Modern 
Language Journal (January 1950), Vol. XXXIV, pp. 51-54. 
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apparent foreign language bent, well-planned survey courses’ might provide 
the minimum of foreign language study necessary to acquire a better appre- 
ciation of the differences of expression which have arisen among men, but 
which should not for long blind us to the underlying sameness of us all. 

I have not lost sight of the distinction between college and lower level 
studies. Naturally, the recommendations made here should, insofar as they 
are acceptable, be carried out in varying degrees, in accordance with the 
grade, school, and local tradition. It should prove easiest, for sundry reasons, 
to do so at the college level. 

As between the oral and reading methods, there is no need to give one 
precedence over the other, as Professor Bayard Quincy Morgan does.® Each 
serves a good purpose. Each can facilitate learning the skill taught by the 
other. But there is certainly no reason to deplore the fact that “oral mastery 
can at best procure us contacts with living men, under strictly limited 
conditions,” as if oral mastery were not so important as reading mastery, 
which “brings us, on our own terms, the spiritual treasures of all the ages 
of articulate man.” 

The works of men who have left this life will ever be with us. It is the 
sojourn of our living fellows among us that is all too short. 

I am reminded of Professor John Erskine’s thesis that one does not learn 
a foreign language truly well unless he strives for oral mastery. Hearing 
the language spoken and speaking it advance all the further one’s appreci- 
ation and enjoyment of works written in it. 

It is too commonly said that we must let people and events sink into the 
past in order to appreciate them properly. Who knows but that by multi- 
plying our contacts with living men we might come to appreciate the world 
in which we live! 

The study of human relations should be the core of the curriculum. The 
study of foreign languages belongs in that core. 

Davip HEFT 

634 Quebec Place, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 


7 See Newmark, Maxim, oP. cit., pp. 3-17. 
* Morgan, Bayard Quincy, “What is Foreign Language Study For?”, The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal (January 1950), Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, pp. 27-34. 
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The University of Maryland Grad- 
uate Foreign Study Centers 


HE influx of veterans into the colleges and universities has meant, 
among a number of things, a widespread desire to take advantage of the 
G.I. Bill by foreign study. The result has been a considerable registration 
of American students in British, French, Italian, and Swiss universities, 
to mention but the largest contingents. Few if any of these students have 
had any previous foreign educational experience, and among those ac- 
quainted with the European educational system, it is a moot question, 
therefore, just how much the average American bachelor of arts can profit 
from an unguided sojourn in a European institution of higher learning. It 
was with the idea of providing direction and purpose to graduate study in 
a variety of fields that the Foreign Study Centers of the University of 
Maryland were founded. 
lhe first post-war groups were announced for Paris and Zurich simul- 
taneously in May 1947, and the two centers opened in October of the same 
year with eleven students in Paris and seventeen in Zurich. Both groups 
were staffed by members of the Department of Foreign Languages of the 
University of Maryland. Dr. Edmund Miller headed the Zurich Group and 
Dr. William F. Falls the Group in Paris. In 1948 an additional center was 
started in Basel with three students, while Zurich grew to thirty-nine and 
the Paris group had thirty-five. This time Maryland furnished only a part 
of the administrative staffs. Dr. and Mrs. William R. Quynn, of Maryland, 
headed the Paris group, while the Zurich Center was under the leadership 
of Dr. E. C. A. Koelln of Bowdoin College. For Basel, Professcr John F. 
Ebelke was borrowed from Wayne University. For the current year Dr. A. 
J. Prahl of the University of Maryland is in charge of the Zurich group of 27 
students, Dr. Ebelke continues in Basel, and the writer has assumed direc- 
tion of the Paris group, numbering this year forty-five students. In 
1948, Dr. Miller assumed the over-all direction of the three European cen- 
ters, thus giving to the administration of the program the benefit of his 
considerable experience with American students abroad. A start has been 
made this year for a Munich group, which currently numbers three stu- 
dents, and which would undoubtedly be larger if housing had been procur- 
able in time to make possible an earlier announcement of the center. 
The idea of asking professors from other institutions to direct the Mary- 
land centers with title of resident dean was implicit in the original scheme, 
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for Dr. A. E. Zucker, the chairman of the Department at Maryland, and 
founder of the foreign study plan, has felt very strongly that since the 
students of the centers come from a variety of American colleges and uni- 
versities it is advisable to have a faculty members from sister institutions 
share in the administration and growth of the program. Parenthetically 
it may also be said that in providing American professors an opportunity 
for a year abroad the centers are rendering a signal service to the teaching 
profession, particularly for those in the language field. 

The organization of the foreign study centers has not been without its 
headaches. Office space has been difficult to find. In Paris the group makes 
its headquarters in Reid Hall, the American University Women’s Center; 
in Zurich it is located in Mercurstrasse in a small building; in Basel in 
Postlagernd; while in Munich it has managed to secure a lease on the 
Studentenwerk house, a pre-war German student club. Customs regulations 
have also made difficult the importation of books and instructional materi- 
als, since for the present all imports are subject to duty. The problem of 
housing and boarding for the individual students has not been easily solved 
in these years immediately following the War, but currently the situation 
is improving everywhere. The year 1949, therefore, finds four groups func- 
tioning and the consensus is that the period of post-war adjustment is defi- 
nitely over. Each successive director and group, profiting by the experience 
of its predecessors, is able to function with greater ease. 

The problem of adjusting to European ways of university life is not 
an easy one for the American student. The apparent lack of system in the 
European university is bewildering to most if not all Americans. Since 
there is no compulsory attendance at classes, no regular and compulsory 
examinations and no daily recitations, the situation is likely to appear in 
an entirely false light. The single lecture period per week, during which the 
professor assigns an imposing bibliography and lectures on a subject of 
extremely restricted nature, seems to imply that the course will hardly tax 
the effort of the individual. When this misapprehension has lasted the 
greater part of the year, the student is likely to wake to the terrible reality 
that his more serious European fellows have made these lectures and 
bibliographies the subject of an exhaustive study, and by this time it is 
frequently too late to reform. The American discovers that European uni- 
versities work according to the ancient Biblical precept that if many are 
called, few are chosen. He discovers also that mere presence in a classroom 
does not constitute progress toward a diploma or certificate, and that if 
an individual does not present himself for examination no one is likely to 
ask him to do so. These are but some of the factors which indicate that our 
students need guidance in the foreign situation. To provide it for them is 
no reflection on them or on their training, for the number of European stu- 
dents who do not succeed in their studies is large, and for them there is not 
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the excuse of complete ignorance of the university system in which they 
find themselves. Even when success is achieved by the American student 
who works entirely on his own, there is often a loss of time between the 
arrival of the student and his thorough orientation. Subsequently on his 
return to the United States the American is sometimes confronted with 
ignorance on the part of his prospective employer as to the value of the 
diploma or certificate which he has earned, and it is for this reason that the 
Maryland program offers its students an American degree. This means 
that those who follow the Maryland program are offered the opportunity 
to convert their work into the readily understandable currency of American 
hours and credits. Coincidentally, of course, any student can, if he so de- 
sires, prepare for a European certificate. Indeed, there is no reason why 
he should not do so, for in his course work he is side by side with European 
students. 

The centers then, work no miracles, but they generally shorten the 
period of bewilderment and frustration of the recent college graduate. By 
offering the serious student the benefit of advice and counsel, much can be ac- 
complished. The centers provide contacts and information, they help with 
courses, credits, hours and thesis subjects. If the prograin is conscientiously 
followed the students receive for their year abroad an American degree 
which stands for approximately the same thing as twenty-four semester 
hours with a grade of B or better plus a thesis which accounts for six hours. 
For those who do not wish to write a thesis there is a certificate of satisfac- 
tory progress. This for the average American student represents a consider- 
able advantage and for it he is generally willing to undergo the minimum of 
supervision required by the resident dean. 

The supervision given the student is hardly onerous. It consists, in the 
matter of admissions, in requiring all who enter the program to have at 
least two years of college training in the language used by the foreign uni- 
versity of his choice. On his arrival at the foreign study center, about the 
first of October, he is required to participate in an orientation program in- 
cluding intensive language training of one month’s duration. At the conclu- 
sion of this period, each student registers for courses of his choice in the 
school or institute most suited to his needs, or in more than one if necessary. 
This last privilege is one of the main differences between the status of the 
unattached veteran and the regularly enrolled member of a Maryland 
group. The student in the Maryland program is allowed to register in as 
many institutes as he requires in order to complete his program, and this, 
because of the decentralized nature of European universities, is no small 
advantage. His program is then equivalated to American credits and hours, 
and he begins his work. The major fields in which work may be done to- 
ward a degree are decided by the individual departments at Maryland. At 
present majors are allowed in most fields in the humanities and the social 
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sciences. It is, of course, not possible to offer courses in the natural and phys- 
ical sciences, thereby putting an extra burden on the already overtaxed 
laboratories of European universities. 

Frequent conferences with the resident dean have always been an inte- 
gral part of the program, but as the numbers have increased it has been 
found possible to expand the programs to the extent of having European 
professors meet the students in weekly seminars for guidance and review 
of their work. These répéti/eurs, all of whom are specialists in their fields, 
provide the intimate personal contact with European university professors 
which would otherwise be impossible in the large class since in Europe, where 
the professor lectures to hundreds, he must perforce limit his counselling 
hours to those among his students who are preparing for a European degree. 
This means that the unattached American student has very little contact 
with his teachers, beyond his weekly view of them on the lecture platform. 
By dividing the students of the Maryland centers into small groups along 
the line of their major and minor interests two extra classes per week are 
provided for them, and in these meetings they have ample opportunity to 
receive counsel. 

The desideratum in this sort of work is to provide an atmosphere, intel- 
lectual and physical, which will aid the American student to make the 
most of his all too brief sojourn abroad. And while he is acquiring the in- 
tangible values of foreign study he is all the more fortunate if he is able to 
complete his master’s degree and lay the groundwork for future study. 
This, we feel, the foreign study centers can materially help him to accom- 
plish. Our European colleagues have heartily accepted these aims. The 
Directors of Furopean schools and institutes have been generally grateful 
for the counselling and guidance which the centers provide and they are 
also pleased to have to have an American institution assume the responsi- 
bility for the intellectual well-being of at least a portion of the American 
students who are crowding their doors. Indeed, so whole-hearted has been 
the welcome accorded the resident deans of Maryland centers that friendly 
contacts thus made have been no small compensation for. the effort that 
has been expended. 

L. CLARK KEATING 

Paris, France 
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The Polyglot Edition of Pilgrim’ s 
Progress’: A Historical Note on 
Modern Language Methodology 


HE Pilgrim’s Progress is one of the most travelled books in the 

world’s library. One Society alone, the United Society for Christian 
Literature, has published editions in 142 languages.’ The story so deftly 
suggested in the introduction to the most recent edition of John Bunyan’s 
universally known work has not yet been recorded. 

Bunyan authorities are agreed that the writings of the 17th century 
tinker-preacher must be regarded from various points of view. As a Puritan, 
in deadly earnest, he delivered a message, one which the United Society for 
Christian Literature would feel in duty bound to carry to every part of the 
world with a fervor equal to that of the distributors of the Gideons’ Bibles. 
So we are not surprised to find that Christian’s pilgrimage has been trans- 
lated not only into the languages of the Indo-European family, but also in 
the idiom of the Amerind, such as Cree and the Dakota language. To the 
specialist who knows that the prime function of language is to serve as a 
medium of communication it is axiomatic to assert that to reach 142 lin- 
guistic groups the message must be rendered into 142 languages. 

Even so, nearly two centuries after the first publication of Pilgrim’s 
Progress (1678) it appears that Bunyan’s work was reprinted not solely, 
nor even chiefly, for its message. The edition, which was in English and 
French, was deemed the perfect reply to the challenge of no less a person- 
age than William E. Gladstone, statesman and man of the world.” It bore 
the title The Illustrated Polyglot Pilgrim’s Progress and carried the following 
dedication: 


To The Right Honorable 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, M.P. 
Under Whose Enlightened Administration 
England is Indebted for a most Liberal and Comprehensive 
Scheme of Public Education 
This Polyglot Illustrated Edition of 
JOHN BUNYAN’S IMMORTAL PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


‘ Bunyan, John, Pilgrim’s Progress, New York, Macmillan, 1948. 
* Bunyan, John, The IWustrated Polyglot Pilgrim’s Progress, London, Benjamin West, 
1876; New York, Appleton, 1876. 
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The Publication of which 
was first suggested by his address to the people of Wales 
on the importance of acquiring a knowledge 

of modern languages, 

is, by permission, most respectfully 

DEDICATED 

by his obliged and faithful servant, 

BENJAMIN WEST 


On the next page there followed a line cut of John Bunyan and then an 
“Advertisement” signed by the publisher, Benjamin West, in which he 


clearly set forth that ‘‘the object to be attained by the publication of the 


Polyglot Illustrated Edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress is to make the acqui- 
sition of languages easy and agreeable through the medium of this most 
popular and interesting allegory.” 

For the suggestion that some books be published in “polyglot form” 
to facilitate the learning of modern languages West gave credit to the great 
Gladstone. He explained the proposal thus: ‘“‘The Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M. P., when addressing the people in Wales a few years since, recom- 
mended that ancient nation to acquire a knowledge of modern languages; 
and to that incident the writer is mainly indebted for the suggestion of 
publishing some popular books in a polyglot form, with a view to facilitate 
that important object.”’ 

On August 19, 1873 Gladstone had attended the opening of the Welsh 
National Eisteddfod at Mold where he delivered the inaugural address. 
Judging from the report that appeared in the London Times the next day 
his speech was an admixture of diplomacy, classical erudition and political 
manoeuvring. After stating that his connection with Wales was very dear 
to him he reminded the people of Wales that they were indebted to the 
great Queen Elizabeth for their Welsh Bible, ‘‘a most noble and worthy 
translation” which they had long before England was in possession of the 
English translation. 

He then told the people that it was vital to their interests to encourage 
and promote the study of the English language in their schools. “‘It is most 
important” he said ‘‘that the masses of the Welsh people should be ac- 
quainted with the English language, because unless they are they never 
will be able to circulate freely throughout England, and attain for them- 
selves the fair value of their labour and attainments.”’ 

There is little doubt that the inaugural address at the Eisteddfod was 
the occasion which gave an impulse to Benjamin West although we find no 
forthright statement by Gladstone advocating ‘‘the importance of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of modern languages.”’ In view of the conditions under 
which Gladstone delivered his address the importance of the English 
portion of the polyglot edition looms larger than one might otherwise have 
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expected at first glance. Apparently, by preparing an English-French version 
of Bunyan’s masterpiece, Benjamin West accomplished a double purpose 
since English, as well as French, was a modern language to be acquired by 
the Welshman. Perhaps the Times editorial writer had helped to sow the 
good seed when he wrote: ‘‘A spirit of nationality which should prevent 
Welshmen from speaking English, or Belgians from speaking French 
would only shut out the people of both countries from all the knowledge 
which can serve them materially or intellectually.” 

Of Benjamin West we know next to nothing. He refers to himself as 
‘Having had a large experience in the publication of the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress."’ He appears to have been an early champion of the reading method. 
“It is well known that grammars and vocabularies exist in great variety to 
teach the elementary principles of languages, but it is to be feared that many 
thousands who have learned their first lessons in schools often lose the ad- 
vantages of their studies for the want of an interesting reading-book, either 
at school or in their own homes, and the present book has been prepared 
to meet this want.” 

In theory West meets with our approval even though we might find it 
antipathetic to teach a reading lesson from the text which starts ““Comme 
je voyageais par le désert de ce monde, j’arrivai dans un lieu ow il y avait 
une caverne....” 

Nor did he have any intention of stopping at English and French for his 
reader. He expected to publish “the Polyglot Pilgrim in every language 
spoken in civilised and other countries where a desire is apparent to acquire 
a knowledge of the English and other languages, which is daily becoming 
more necessary by the growing intercourse between men and nations.” 
But the catalogue of the British Museum lists no other edition of Bunyan’s 
immortal allegory in polyglot form. 

RENEE J. FULTON 

Forest Hills High School 
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A Preliminary Investigation of the 
Factors Which Discourage the 
Student in the Intermedtate 
Courses of a Foreign 
Language 


NE of the most perplexing problems in foreign language teaching and 

one toward which very little investigation and research have been 
directed is the decline of interest which occurs in the intermediate courses 
of foreign languages. The average student finishes the introductory courses 
of a foreign language greatly enthusiastic about the work to follow. Then, 
sometime during the year, he grows tired of the subject and at the conclu- 
sion of the course he is almost completely “burnt out”’ or “fed up” with this 
field of learning. Consequently, a large drop in class enrollment occurs at 
the end of the intermediate course—very few are inclined to continue at 
the more advanced levels or to graduate work. What at first amounts to an 
inspiring number dwindles to a negligible few. 

During the past few years I have undertaken an investigation into the 
causes for this change of attitude. In the first place, I discovered that it is 
of wide scope, extending throughout the nation, in small colleges and in 
large universities. In the second place, it is characteristic of all modern 
languages. No district is spared, no department excepted. The custom of 
dropping a foreign language after the intermediate course has probably 
prevailed ever since foreign languages have been taught in America. It has 
accordingly been an accepted principle in the U. S. A. that few students are 
expected to continue beyond the intermediate work in this field of intel- 
lectual activity. It is true that a large number of young men and women 
sign up for foreign language courses because of graduation requirements 
and drop the same when the required credit has been earned. Though there 
is more or less of an abatement in numbers in all departments when the 
more advanced studies are encountered, the decrease in enrollment is much 
larger with the foreign languages. There is also the fact that the introduc- 
tory and less advanced work in many departments serves the beginner in an 
exploratory capacity; but seldom in any other department are there such 
a few left as at the end of the intermediate classes in the foreign languages. 
And what is yet more surprising is that the young men and women are on 
the threshold of striking pay dirt. 
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Now who and what are to blame for this tendency on the part of so 
many students to drop a field of knowledge which offers so much in the 
way of intellectual advancement? The feeling up to now is that poor teach- 
ing is partly guilty. One can scarcely pick up a teaching journal but that 
he finds instructors are censured, cajoled, and exhorted to improve their 
own standards. Another traditional reason ascribed for the drop in enroll- 
ment has been laid at the door of the American student—this creature does 
not care for so much “‘culture,’”’ at least at not so great an effort. We are 
supposed to be a commercial nation, the masses of which do not care for 
the intellectual pleasures of the inner-man. These reasons explain part of 
this “deficit” in foreign language work, but do they explain all? Are there 
other reasons, and what remedies and improvements can be found? 

During the past two years, the author has been questioning both stu- 
dents and teachers in an endeavor to discover why students leave foreign 
languages at this point.! Not just post class interviews but rather indirect 
questions placed discretely over cokes, a chance meeting on the campus or 
the tennis courts have brought out other reasons besides poor teaching or 
lack of desire for culture as to why the students have become frustrated 
with this division of knowledge. Let us list these new reasons and then note 
some of the more obvious remedies: 

1. There is too much “thumbing” of a dictionary; the result is “‘just 
not worth it.”” Throughout the semester the process just becomes one 
monotonous grind, especially if the story is boresome. This is a strong reason 
as almost every student questioned spoke of the constant use of the dic- 
tionary. 

2. The content of the reading matter is not suited to the class. Many 
stories have no point of interest, no tension, nothing to interest the human 
being at the age of nineteen or twenty years. There is too much culture; 
too much about the birds and the bees; not enough love stories, true or 
false relationships, rivalry, idealism, social life, humor (the American brand) 
drinking, sex stories, and narratives with a modern and up-to-date setting. 
Surprisingly enough works like Emil or fairy stories did meet with approval. 

3. No definite objective can be seen—just filling a requirement for a 
definite number of hours! 

4. Disillusionment with the course sets in just at the point where the 
student is beginning to read the language with some facility. From afar, 
one looks at the reading of a book in a foreign language as an accomplish- 
ment worth having. But when this goal is attained to some extent, various 


individuals believe that more proficiency with this tool is not worth the 
trouble. 


‘The U. S. Office of Education under the direction of U. S. Education Commissioner 
John W. Studebaker has launched an investigation of the “drop-outs” in American secondary 
education. The complete report of the Commission is due in late 1949 or 1950. It is to be hoped 
that the problem of the drop-outs in our high school foreign language courses will be dealt with. 
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5. The reading matter is too difficult. Each sentence contains several 
words whose meanings must be obtained before the thought, emotion, or 
idea can be continued or completed. Even a visible vocabulary does not 
help a great deal. 

6. There is too much difference in the intellectual background of various 
members of the class. Some have worked hard; others very little. Some like 
to discuss the lesson in the foreign language; others cannot and have no 
desire to do so. Tastes differ. There can be too much or too little conversa- 
tion in the foreign tongue, especially on the reading. Practically all men and 
women wish to converse in a foreign language, but there is a limit to their 
desires. 

7. There is not enough variety in the classroom work—same old text, 
same old routine day in and day out. 

8. There is no financial future in learning more of the foreign language. 
No one denies that there are enough language teachers now; and even if 
this were not true, there are many students who do not look with favor 
upon the teaching profession as a career. Why not spend one’s time upon 
more “‘practical’”’ courses? There are very few openings available to foreign 
language majors as compared to those majoring in nuclear physics, business, 
and sundry other fields! 

9. The tastes of the various members of the class differ too widely. One 
group may like to read short stories, others novels, and a few care most for 
drama and lyrics. That is, one circle will find more amusement in prose, 
another in lyrics, etc. 

10. Many grow tired of the teacher. Two semesters of beginning foreign 
language ar‘ :nough under the same instructor. A different personality is 
needed. 

11. The golden lustre which surrounds college life grows dim at the 
time when the students are taking intermediate foreign languages. That is, 
after the individual has found that he can master the technique of college 
studies, the golden lustre moves over to that of social life or athletics or 
some other fields which have been neglected. 

12. There is too big a gap between elementary foreign language classes 
and the reading of standard literature in the same tongue. Intermediate 
courses try to bridge this gap all too quickly. 

Thus we have reviewed some outstanding reasons why so many students 
abandon a foreign language after the conclusion of the intermediate 
courses. The first thing to impress this author is that the young men and 
women encounter many different frustrations in the acquisition of a foreign 
language. A student is often unable to indicate one single factor and say, 
“Here is the reason I have quit French, German, Spanish, etc.” In the 
second place, one will find very few innovations or studies along the line of 
improving the intermediate courses; very few changes have occurred during 
the past century. 
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What can be done to remedy this? Can the study of a foreign tongue be 
made popular without any impairment of high standards in intellectual 
work? Let us consider some suggestions in the light of many complaints 
just listed. Two basic proposals were offered by many people interested in 
improvement: 

1. Improve the text books. Young people at the present time want fresh 
stories with tension and practically all dealing with the problems facing 
youth. The reading matter should be on the plateau level and not advancing 
so rapidly. It could be lighter with a vocabulary that is not so involved. 
But how to get these? 

The publishing industry does not care about new methods. Rather they 
are afraid to exploit a new way of imparting knowledge because a part of 
their inventory will become antiquated. Text books, like the movies, are 
conce.ved in directors’ rooms of banks. Publishers once in a while do offer 
a new text just to keep up their good name. But they choose manuscripts 
from men who are employed by the big schools and who can use the book 
in their large enrollments. Also the head of a department can get his book 
published more easily than one who is teaching under him; this despite the 
fact that the head is not working largely with undergraduate students. The 
printer simply wants his setting-up of type guaranteed and is forced to 
cater to the large diploma mills. 

It is also a fact that the editorial offices of the text book companies have 
their headquarters located mostly in Boston. Only a few are in New York 
and other cities. The former get their manuscript critics at the ivy-clad 
institutions of the East, not from the schools of the Middle West, or Far 
West, or South. Thus only one part of the U. S. A. tells what all the rest 
shall study. 

One hope for an improvement of this condition lies in the various foreign 
language teachers’ organizations recommending from time to time a promis- 
ing text or one that has new methods. Certainly the foreign language 
teachers need to give more suggestions and instructions to the editors of 
their texts. Questionnaires prior to the printing of a text upon the needs of 
the hour will serve far better than the customary ‘‘comment postal cards” 
which are mailed back to the editors after the text has been printed and 
placed on the market. Local mimeograph machines are filling some of the 
gap and give promise of more aid in the future. 

2. More variety in work procedure by means of gadgets. Various groups 
more and more are listening to recordings, such as news or other narratives 
given in the foreign language. Film strips, broadcasts of up-to-date radio 
programs, recorded stories using easy words could be employed to good 
effect. Some of these run into money; others do not. There should be more 
experimenting with gadgets because our whole life today centers about 
them; they offer many blessings to the foreign language teacher. 

In conclusion one can see by this study that other reasons besides those 
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of poor teaching and the lack of desire by students to pursue intellectual 
studies contribute to the drop in enrollment at the end of the intermediate 
courses. It is a series of reasons, all of which should be thoroughly investi- 
gated and results reported in the professional teaching magazines. Also such 
basic aspects as the respective health of departments should be looked into. 
Some language departments are thriving; others are not. Why are certain 
languages popular at one school, and yet unpopular at another? After the 
more general aspects of the language have been studied, there should fol- 
low a concentration on methods. 

The course in intermediate foreign language study must be made a 
continuous, pleasant experience to all students. We should strive to create 
in each individual an intellectual relish, taste, and fondness for the foreign 
language. Once we have built up this viewpoint in our students, we will 
have accomplished the great step in lifting our foreign language programs 
to their plane of greatest effectiveness in producing college graduates of 
broad, rounded training and solid cultural foundation. 

CHARLES E. Pauck 

Berea College 





Prospective advertisers in The Modern Language Journal should write to the Business 
Manager, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 
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Composition Through Précts- Writing 


ET’S face it. When we allow the average foreign language student to 
plunge into free composition without preparation he makes too many 
mistakes. Perhaps the reason is that he is unwilling—or unable—to write 
simply. Perhaps, as with Hyman Kaplan, his command of the language 
flounders under the weight of his imagination. Whatever the reason, it 
remains our job to help our students to write correct compositions. Précis 
writing, now used successfully in English classrooms, may offer a solution 
to our problem. 

For a moment, picture the student sitting at his desk squaring off to 
write a composition. Before him is a blank sheet of paper. Where to start? 
How? He is no longer a student of French or Spanish; he has become a 
creator, harassed by the mental agonies that accompany creative labor. Is 
it any wonder that once started he is tempted to ride roughshod over a 
subjunctive or bypass a partitive here and there? 

Writing a précis, by comparison, is a simple matter. He has the original 
writing before him in the foreign language. His task is clearly defined. He 
is to distill the meaning and emphasis of the selection into a shorter version 
written in his own words. He knows how and where to start and how to 
proceed. The result is less wasted time and more acceptable writing. 

Old-fashioned pedagogy was wont to consider any classroom exercise 
as a kind of épreuve-sur prise, all the more conclusive for its unexpectedness 
and sudden introduction. Later methodology' tends towards preparing the 
student. 

In practice, the writer has used the précis as one step in preparation for 
free composition. First, the students read a sample of good writing in the 
foreign language. While we have at one time or another used material 
ranging chronologically from the thirteenth century on, we prefer modern 
prose in general. When the students have mastered the meaning and vo- 
cabulary of the selection, they paraphrase it. Here they keep the original 
sentence structure for the most part and concentrate solely on substituting 
synonyms, phrases and connectives. Next comes the précis in which they 
Summarize the content of the passage in their own words. At this stage of 
preparation the student reworks his paraphrase and omits nonessential 
details and extraneous wording all the while keeping the meaning of the 
original intact. After some practice at such précis writing, he is better 
prepared to tackle free composition. 

From the above, it is seen that the précis prepares the student for 
free composition; it is not an end in itself. 


* The reader may be interested in seeing one way in which the French solve this problem 
He is referred to La Composition francaise préparée by Henri Clouard, Henri Didier, 1935. 
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Précis writing is also valuable in other ways. It provides training in 
reading, writing and speaking. Since the student must understand thor- 
oughly the passage to be summarized, précis writing becomes an exercise 
in comprehension. It also offers the student a kind of dress rehearsal for his 
big job, which is to write a composition. It is the means of giving him an 
opportunity to master his new material and to iron out problems that arise. 

In the process of writing his exercise, the student is fairly certain to 
become familiar with the structure and style of the original passage. This in 
itself is a worthwhile end. He has an opportunity to see new vocabulary in 
context. Since he now starts to take a proprietary interest in the material 
which is to furnish him with “Ais composition,” he is apt to pay closer 
attention to the shades of meanings which might otherwise pass unnoticed. 
By selecting interesting and well-written passages, the instructor can do 
much to help his students develop an appreciation of fine literature. 

The following passage? will illustrate the way in which free composition 
is taught at Sampson College. The selection is taken from the course text- 
book, La République du silence by A. J. Liebling and Eugene Jay Sheffer. 
It is an excerpt from Dans la Prison by Jean Guéhenno, a teacher remem- 
bered by this writer as one who inspired him when he was an American 
student at the Lycée Lakanal. 

“Le grand souci des hommes de Vichy est qu’on ignore dans cette zone 
ce qui se passe dans l|’autre. Pour trahir plus a leur aise, il leur faut ici 
maintenir l’opinion dans une ignoble mollesse. Surtout il faut que personne 
ne sache ce qu’ont été les réquisitions, que des milliers de Frangais ont été 
fusillés. En le disant comme je fais, en mettant sous les yeux des gens le 
numéro de l’Oeuvre qui annonce les nouvelles mesures prises par le chef 
des SS. non seulement je me rends suspect et provoque les mouchards du 
village, mais je sens que je géne tout le monde. On hesite 4 me croire; les 
chiffres, devenus énormes, ne sont-ils pas aussi devenus incroyables? On 
préférerait ne pas savoir. On en a pris l’habitude.... Les hommes de 
Vichy ont fait deux France; et ils avilissent l’une pour que les Allemands 
puissent plus tranquillement égorger l’autre.” 

Here is the next step, a typical paraphrase: 

Le grand souci des collaborateurs est de faire ignorer dans notre zene 
les événements de l’autre. Pour trahir plus facilement, il leur faut ici main- 
tenir l’opinion dans une ignoble apathie. Surtout personne ne doit savoir 
ce qu’ont été les réquisitions, qu’on a fusillé des milliers de Frangais. En le 
disant comme je fais, en montrant aux gens le numéro de |’Oeuvre qui 
annonce les nouvelles lois décrétées par le chef des SS. non seulement je me 
rends suspect et provoque les mouchards du village mais je crois géner 
tout le monde. On hesite 4 me croire, les chiffres, devenus énormes, ne sont- 
ils pas devenus incroyables? On préférerait l’ignorance. On s’y est habitué. 


* Reprinted by permission of the publisher, Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 
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Les gens de Vichy ont fait deux France dont ils dégradent l’une pour que 
les Allemands puissent plus tranquillement détruire |’ autre. 

The last step in the preparatory exercise is the précis itself: 

Les collaborateurs font leur possible pour cacher aux habitants dela 
zone sud les événements de |’autre zone, entre autres, l’exécution des mil- 
liers de Frangais, les réquisitions et les nouveaux décrets des SS. En leur 
montrant certains chiffres dans le journal, je me rends suspect auprés des 
collaborateurs et j’irrite tous mes compatriotes. Les Francais se méfient de 
ces chiffres énormes. Ils s’y sont habitués. Les gens de Vichy ont créé deux 
France dont ils dégradent l’une pour aider les Allemands a détruire l’autre. 

From experience we find that the précis has helped our students to turn 
in better compositions. We hope that our experience may suggest an idea 
or two that may be useful to our readers. 

LEON J. COHEN 

Associated Colleges of Upper New York 

Plattsburg, N. Y. 


DERIVATION 


Infinitives are split, 

and participles dangle, 
while grammarians sit 

in syntactic wrangle. 


Where the people walk— 
sailors, touts, and plumbers— 
tongues are full of talk: 
hucksters’, tailors’, drummers’. 


The idiom of each 
is rugged and unruly; 

still, savants chart their speech, 
laboring unduly. 


The lowly, pungent phrase 
from mills or docks or taverns 
struggles through the maze 
of rhetoricians’ caverns. 


With words the proper speak 
if finally may mingle, 
admitted to their clique, 
no more shunned and single. 


Our lusty language grows 
despite the prohibitions 
passed to govern prose 
by academicians. 


MARCELLA HARTMAN 
Roosevelt Rd. 


South Bend, Indiana 








The Editor's Corner 





ARE WE A NEW GENERATION? 


As language teachers we are firmly convinced that we can help to bring the 
world to a better understanding. We do not believe there are many of us who fee! 
otherwise. If some do, they should turn around and get the right start towards 
the proper fields, for the profession of language teaching carries along incalculable 
possibilities for the intelligent understanding of the psychology of other peoples, 
and this understanding is the sine qua non in the establishing of conditions leading 
to harmony among the various peoples of the Earth. 

We could believe we are in this business to stay, and we have faith in our cause 
and its potentialities, and we preach continuously about harmony, and yet—are we 


really interested in unity or are we simply prattling about unity while concealing | 
in our hearts the feeling that the language we teach is the one language that matters? | 


To be sure there is plenty of disunity among teachers of different languages, 
and even among those teaching the same language. There is not the cohesion that 
we find in other professions. A narrow outlook prevails. Can you imagine what would 
happen if all of us became members of the five National Teachers Associations? 
Can you imagine how we would feel if we could always say “‘our association,” in 
reference to any one of them? 

I, for one, do believe that most of us would feel happy and proud if such a condi- 
tion existed. Why don’t we do so? It would cost a little over a dollar a month, an 
we would be well informed as to what is happening in the profession all around, an 
we would feel as one. I should think the minimum a language teacher needed would 
be a general language publication, as the MLJ, together with the publication de 
voted to the language of special interest. The cost would be negligible, and the 
teacher would thereby fulfill a professional duty and keep in touch with a world out- 
side his or her own, our world too. Is this any kind of sacrifice? Is this suggestion to 
much in these United States of ours, in these times? 

We beg our fellow teachers not to think that we have any special motive behin¢ 
all of this except our love for the profession, our faith in the service it is rendering 
and our desire that it be strong and able to stand on its own feet. You may not have 
suspected that in all this turmoil those interested in doing something must often d 
so fighting against the current, facing criticism without hope for praise or reward 

We seem to have forgotten that we are not waging a winning battle. We seem tt 
have forgotten that we may come down with a crash, and unless some who are stay: 
ing out because of aloofness or personal security or total indifference are hiding é 
panacea that they expect to bring out at the critical moment, it might be well t 
stir up and doa little pushing—up and not down—teamed up with those who for the 
good of all have pushed long and hard. BuT LET OUR FIGHT BE ALWAYS FOR ALL LAY’ 


GUAGES. 
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30 Quai du Louvre, Paris I, France 
15 January 1950 

Professor Julio del Toro 

Managing Editor of MLJ 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Dear Chief: 

In response to your invitation to write you a “letter to the editor” I made a few 
notes which were to serve as a point of departure for such a communication. How- 
ever, when I realized how much valuable space in your esteemed publication the 
finished product would take I decided to abandon the project. For (1) I was sure 
that only those who love Paris ‘even to the warts on its nose,’ as Montaigne said, 
would be willing to read it; and (2) I feared lest you return the ms. with the custom- 
ary admonition to cut it down to a specified number of words. Therefore, I am send- 
ing along the notes without any further ado. If you think they are worth printing, 
tant micux,; if not, your wastebasket is just as handy as mine. 

France is rapidly recovering from the war and the occupation. Rationing is at an 
end. The shops are full of merchandise of excellent pre-war quality. Bread has been 
white ever since October but people are still thrilled by it: you see them eating plain 
bread on the street—even well-dressed grown-ups. I may say that they can not be 
blamed because it is delicious even without butter.—Government control keeps 
down the price of basic commodities, but, even so, living is not cheap. Of course fine 
hotels and restaurants are expensive whether in New York, Paris, San Francisco, or, 
I dare say, Bagdad. I am told that the political situation is not so unstable as one 
might think. Although cabinets come and go as they did throughout the Third Re- 
public, it seems to make little difference to the man in the street. There was a gar- 
bage-collectors strike at the time of the last ministerial crisis: the absence of the 
former was a good deal more obvious than that of the latter.—The threat of Com- 
munism seems no longer ominous. A university professor who claims that he knows 
tells me that l’Humanité (the communist daily) lost fifty per cent of its subscribers 
in 1949.—The attitude of the French towards the U. S. A. seems friendly in general. 
It is true that the Moscow line is frequently reflected in the press and, indeed, in the 
conversation of many people, but not once have I seen or heard anything like the 
attacks on ‘Uncle Shylock” which were common after World War I. The recent 
efforts of an American politician to bring pressure on the French government in 
favor of a widely advertised non-alcoholic beverage was resented pretty generally. 
And the opponents of the Marshall Plan promptly cited the incident as an example 
of our capitalistic imperialism. However the adjective “américain” which used to 
mean mass-produced and, consequently, somewhat shoddy, now means “well- 
made” and “up-to-date.” One of the big men’s furnishings stores has as a slogan 
“FORMULE AMERICAIN.”—With the influx of large American cars and the 
vastly increased production of the French makes, the traffic situation—always a bit 
intense—is nothing less than frightful. Driving is bad enough but walking, at certain 
times of the day, is a terrifying experience. In spite of it all, though, there seem to be 
few accidents. And the cab-drivers have lost their old-time zest for vituperation: 
the other day I was in a cab whose driver suddenly slammed on the brakes just in 
time to avoid being run into by a cab which was coming from a cross street against 
a red light. Our driver shook his head, pointed at the light, and said: “Alors, tu ne 
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sais pas a quoi ¢a sert?”’. The rue de Rivoli and the rue St. Honoré have just been 
made one-way streets and there are many projects a-foot for easing the congestion; 
but Paris was not built for automobiles. What city was?—The artistic season has 
been varied and interesting: a pair of concerts each week by each of the four major 
Paris orchestras with occasional extra ones, those given by the Vienna Philharmonic 
under Furtwangler being notable; the usual run of recitals, Brailowski’s three con- 
certs being perhaps the high point of the season so far; seven performances per week 
each by the Opéra and the Opéra Comique (except during the recent strike of in- 
strumental musicians) with occasional outside stars such as Flagstad who is here at 
the moment; a considerable amount of chamber music and choral music, including 
some little-heard Debussy and Honegger and three performances of the Ninth Sym- 
phony; in the theatres a fair sprinkling of Anouiih, Giradoux, Camus, Claudel, 
Sartre and lesser lights on the boulevards, a very rich repertory in the two Salles of 
the Comédie Frangaise, excellent performances of a smaller repertory—including 
Gide’s Hamlet—by Barrault at the Marigny, and Jouvet at the Athénée. Art ex- 
hibits come and go all the time in the small galleries and at the Musée ce l’Art Mo- 
derne; but the permanent collections of that Museum, the French Impressionistes 
at the Jeu de Paume, and the Masterpieces of French Painting at the Petit Palais 
are, so far as I am concerned, much more rewarding. Meanwhile, the Louvre has been 
redecorated and relighted so that that great collection of pictures is now much more 
advantageously exhibited. The special night-showing of sculpture there with tricky 
but admirable lighting represents a real advance in the art of museum management. 
—I was happy to learn that no important works of art in the public domain were de- 
stroyed here during the war (i.e. in Paris). A number of bronze statues were carried 
off and melted down: but it seems that in practically all cases, there is a plaster 
model which can be used when and if funds are available for making new bronze 
casts.—There is a great deal of building going on in the banliewe and in certain 
quarters, though I hear that apartments will be impossible to find for years to come. 
In addition to the immediate need for hundreds of new apartment buildings, the 
great majority of those already in existence need to be redecorated.—There are a!- 
ways interesting anniversaries or centennials or births or deaths here. Chopin would 
have been impressed to know how often and at what speed his études were to be 
played in his home town a hundred years after his death; and he would have been 
shocked to know how much the tickets were to cost to hear the Mozart Requiem per 
formed at the Madeleine on the hundredth anniversary of his obsequies, which took 
place in that church. Balzac would have been pleased—but not surprised—at the 
stir caused by his centennial-sesquicentennial celebration. Joachim du Bellas 
would certainly have been taken aback at the doings in honor of the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the publication of his ““efense et Illustration de la langue frangaise.” 
Musset would have been glad to know that one hundred years to the day after the 
first performance of his On ne badine pas avec l’amour at the Comédie Frangaise, the 
play was performed there before an enthusiastic audience which occupied all avail- 
able space including the rickety strapontins, and that the play was still as fresh as 
when he wrote it. And Moliére would have rejoiced to know that on his three hun- 
dred and twenty-eighth-birthday (today) Ais troupe would be putting on a special per- 
formance in his honor, that the Fourberies de Scapin is still packing them in on the 
boulevards, that one of the best actors in the world (Jouvet) is about to “open” in 
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Tartuffe, and most of all, that anybody, anywhere in the world (practically) can play 
his plays without interference of the authorities —It appears that the French 
language took the war, the occupation, and even the liberation in its stride. It “bor- 
rowed” no German words, it seems, and few if any English ones. (It already had 
plenty of the latter.) With the liberation, everyone said “Okay” fora while but the 
vocable currently used to express affirmation is ‘‘d’accord” or just “‘dac.”” M. Dauzat 
recently declared that “Oui” is rarely used by the “jeunesse”; but I hear it constantly 
either as a simple “Oui,’ or “Oui, Oui” or as “‘Oui-ui-i-i-i.”” He need not worry about 
that! “Formidable” which was fora time such a menace seems to have lost momen- 
tum and is “old hat.’’—The winter has, so far, been extraordinarily mild. I haven’t 
even thought of getting out my winter overcoat. And yesterday the gardeners were 
busily spading up the flower-beds in the Palais Royal gardens, where, by the way, 
the fountain was playing, children were under foot, and a few last roses of summer 
were cheerfully blooming away.—I went to the Congrés de Professeurs des Langues 
Vivantes in December, to see what I could learn about the teaching of languages and 
literature. I was happy to find that here they still have six to seven years of the time 
of students for the first foreign language and four to five for the second one. After 
a number of papers and much discussion they asked me to tell them (extemporane- 
ously, alas!) what language teachers are up to in the United States. I described 
briefly what we do at Wisconsin and they seemed very much interested. I have been 
invited to give a fuller account of the intensive method at a later meeting. As there 
are several Wisconsin students in Paris this year, I may even offer a little demon- 
stration of the result. I hear, by the way, that the conversations of the Harris- 
Lévéque book are being used in a Paris Lycée to teach English to French students! 

Paris is wonderful, always, and particularly so this year. Everyone seems to 
feel that while things are still pretty bad in many ways, (1) they are not nearly so 
bad as they were, oh! so recently, and (2) they may never be any better. The “‘sea- 
son” in Paris is supposed to begin in spring: it is hard to imagine what more is in 
store for visitors. 

With cordial greetings to your staff and, if this letter is published, to the gentle 
reader, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JULIAN HarRIs 
University of Wisconsin 
(on leave) 


Dear Editor: 
I am sending in a reply to Professor Morgan’s question, “What is Foreign 
Language Study For?” 


ORAL PROFICIENCY AND READING MASTERY 


The distinguished Consulting Editor of this magazine, Dr. Bayard Quincy Mor- 
gan, has asked a very important question.' In his answer he makes a warm defense 
of the main academic objective in studying languages: the appreciative reading of 


'“What is Foreign Language Study For?”, MLJ, 27-34, January 1950. 
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their literature. It is spoken like a true humanist and should be read by every lan- 
guage teacher and every school and college administrator in the land. 

But it seems to me that some of the premises taken and some of the conclusions 
reached by Dr. Morgan in regard to oral work are very misleading, particularly his 
final paragraph where he finds that he is “‘confronted with a choice between teach- 
ing for oral proficiency and for reading mastery, in the establishment of a curriculum 
for the American college and high school.’”’ The main point of my few remarks is that 
there is no such choice, that oral-aural proficiency and reading mastery are not anti- 
thetical objectives but rather successive steps in a single process. I am leaving out 
much that could be said about teaching Americans to “speak the other fellow’s 
language,” and am dealing here with oral-aural training as it is related to reading 
mastery only. And by “reading”’ is meant reading in the foreign language, not de- 
ciphering or translating. 

On page 34 of the article in question Dr. Morgan has mentioned the basic prin- 
ciple involved: ‘‘The child learns to talk his own language, and then he is taught to 
read the literature in it. His oral mastery is established by the time he begins his 
formal schooling, but a lifetime will not exhaust even the treasures of his own litera- 
ture, to say nothing of the others.” It is precisely in this truism that the academic 
oral methods of beginning language study find their raison d’étre: some oral-aural 
proficiency (not necessarily complete mastery—lIs the first grader’s mastery of oral 
English complete?—) is a prerequisite for effective, interested reading, or indeed, 
for any reading at all in any language. (I repeat, we are talking here about reading. 
In its effect on the reader, there is a wide gulf between reading in the foreign lan- 
guage and translating from it, no matter how well or how rapidly, into one’s native 
language.) 

To stay with the American student’s English for a moment, how could he ever 
learn to appreciate the majesty and poignancy of Milton’s poetry or Burke’s prose 
if he had never spoken any English, if he could not hear their wonderful cadence and 
ringing syllables spoken by another, or read out loud by himself, or simply heard in 
his “‘mind’s ear?”’ There is more than passing psychological interest in the fact 
that our articulatory muscles tend to work as we read silently. There is the whole 
humanistic significance of written language and what it does to a man’s mind and 
soul, a witness to this truth: that written language is not only a memorandum of but 
is also inextricably fused with the oldest and most humanistic of all human acts. 
In that act words are formed in one man’s mouth and are heard in another man’s 
ear; and rhythm, understanding and beauty—or ugly hissing and black passion 
pass from one mind to the other. 

Students sense this underlying linguistic reality, and particularly since the last 
war have been insistent in their demands that they be taught the whole language 
and not just its printed form. We all know that there has always been one sure 
way to gain a student’s interest in a language as he starts it, and help him through 
the rather tedious work of learning its new vocabulary and structure, and that is to 
give him some oral and aural command of it. His sense of achievement—the ‘“‘flex- 
ibility, power, and self-confidence” that Dr. Morgan mentions on page 30—and 
desire to achieve more, push and pull him on toward the reading command of the 
language which in turn will make it possible for him to reach the heights of literary 
enjoyment and appreciation. 
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Let me offer as an example one university curriculum in French that I have seen 
in operation. Beginners are taught by a completely oral method (no text whatever 
for the first month). A modified oral method is used after that, and is carried on, 
together with grammar and later some composition, through the third (introduction 
to literature) year. Going still farther and considering the class hours of literature 
courses conducted in the foreign language, we can hardly describe them otherwise 
than as an “oral-aural approach.” 

In the curriculum I am describing the oral-aural skills are stressed, particularly 
at the beginning levels, because it has been found that the students produce more 
and better work, with greater satisfaction to themselves, in both language and litera- 
ture if they have some command of the spoken tongue. Putting it in the terms of 
this discussion, teachers and students strive for oral-aural proficiency in the lower 
courses as a step on the way to, a helper of, and a motivator toward, reading mas- 
tery. In the first month of French 1 oral-aural proficiency is the goal of 100% of 
teacher and student effort; in the first semester, about 50%, with grammar, writing 
and reading making up the other 50%. And so on, with the result that from the end 
of the first year to the end of the third, reading mastery and literary appreciation 
represent 60% to 80% of teacher and student effort, while in literature classes they 
of course represent 100%, 

Here I should like to comment on two of Dr. Morgan’s assertions on page 32. 
The first one is that “it can be shown that for a number of reasons oral practice 
is not a good preparation for reading in any language; while reading is or can be a 
very good preparation for speaking.” It would be very interesting to know just how 
that can be shown. My impression is that most psychologists, particularly child 
psychologists, and linguists are pretty much agreed on just the opposite. 

He goes on to say on page 32, “Second, and more important, the whole tech- 
nique and spirit of oral work leads away from reading, not toward it, and the 
ideals of these two modes of foreign language activation are not only divergent but 
almost antithetical.’”’ That this observation is unfortunately true in a few localities 
could possibly be proved. But is there any proof that it is necessarily true, or even 
generally true? There are perhaps certain oral-aural enthusiasts who have exagger- 
ated oral work out of all reason and have given little or no thought to the study of 
literature. If there be such here and there, they are committing the same sin that 
the reading-method and direct-method and other-method zealots committed in their 
day of over-expansiveness. Does the good of the profession call for denying all of 
their objectives, or working them into the curriculum where they will do the most 
good? 

I submit that there is a time and a place for every sound type of language 
teaching as a student progresses from grade school to Ph.D. Aural skills, oral skills, 
realia, reading, grammar, etc., all have their place as steps in one continuing process. 
And from the academic point of view (we are excluding all others here) the process 
is the one that will educate most effectively a mind and a heart capable of reading 
and appreciating the classics of foreign literature in the original. Just what the dos- 
age of each element should be is up to us as a profession to determine in general. 
In particular it is up to each individual teacher to decide, as he considers the prepa- 
ration of his students and the immediate objectives of the class he is teaching. 

It used to be thought that oral-aural proficiency even at the elementary lan- 
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guage level was out of the question because it took so much time in the traditional 
classroom. And the critics of the so-called “Army method” point to its impossibly 
long hours of “contact”? with the instructor and informant. But other methods 
have been developed, some of them very efficient, with the result that a quality of 
oral-aural work that once took several months is now obtainable in a few weeks. 
Once that quality is achieved, it is more or less up to the individual student how 
far he extends his proficiency quantitatively. But with proficiency in a limited area 
established, a sound basis for reading and grammar is laid corresponding in nature 
and effect, if not equal in extent, to the American student’s command of English 
as he enters his first formal language class. 

I submit finally that we are not “‘confronted with a choice between teaching for 
oral proficiency and for reading mastery.’’ We are confronted with a highly signif- 
icant choice of when, in what degree of quality, and how long to strive for oral-aural 
proficiency as a foundation for, and a motivator and illuminator of, reading mastery. 

FREDERICK D. Eppy 

University of Pennsylvania 





Articles for The Journal and books for reviewing should be sent to the Managing Editor 
Professor Julio del Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 








Memorial 





BERT EDWARD YOUNG 


The death of Bert Edward Young on December 25, 1949, ended a long career of devotion 
and distinguished service to higher education. 

As teacher, author, and editor; as oflicer and tireless worker in modern language associa- 
tions both local and national; and in the Alliance Francaise, Professor Young was a zealous 
interpreter and advocate of international understanding in general and of French belles-lettres 
in particular. 

Professor Young was born in Louisville, Kentucky, on January 2, 1875. He received his 
education at Vanderbilt University and the University of Chicago, and continued his studies in 
Paris and Grenoble. He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. From 1904 to 1922 he was Head of 
the Department of Romance Languages at Vanderbilt University, and from 1922 until 1945, 
when he retired as Professor Emeritus, he was Head of the Department of Romance Languages 
at Indiana University. He held important offices in mid-western modern language associations, 
was President of the Fédération de |’Alliance Francaise (1942-1945), and was a trustee of that 
organization from 1913 until his death. He was a member of the Foreign Study Committee of 
the Institute of International Education and Honorary Member of the Société des Professeurs 
Francais en Amérique. From 1930 to 1932 he was President of the American Association of 
Teachers of French, and from 1931 to 1942 he was a member of the Executive Committee of 
the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations. In 1926 he was elected 
Managing Editor of the Modern Language Journal, but found it impossible to accept this post. 

His active interest in French culture and French studies won him many awards of dis- 
tinction from the French Government, among them Offcier de |’Instruction Publique, Médaille 
de la Reconnaissance Frangaise, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur (1918)—promoted in 1948 
to Officier de la Légion d’Honneur. 

Bert Young was intensely interested in Moliére and assembled one of the finest private 
collections of Moliére editions and studies in this country. He edited Tartuffe (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1918), and was the author of Michel Baron, acteur et auteur dramatique éléve de 
Moliére (Paris, 1905). He published, with Grace P. Young, his devoted wife, the Registre de La 
Grange, 2 vols. (1947). 

The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations recalls with pro- 
found gratitude the many contributions of Bert Young to the cause of language teaching in the 
United States, and regrets the loss of one of the great leaders in this field. 

Jacques FERMAUD, 
University of Minnesota 
Sturcis E. Leavitt, 
University of North Carolina 
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Notes and News 





International Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian Studies 


An international conference of the world’s leading specialists in the field of Portuguese and 
Brazilian studies will be held at the Library of Congress from October 4 through October 7. 
The gathering, known as the International Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian studies, will have as 
its principal purpose the providing of an opportunity for consideration of the present and fu 
ture development of research and teaching in this area of scholarship. 

The colloquium is sponsored by the Library with the cooperation of Vanderbilt University 
as an integral part of the Library’s sesquicentennial program. The Library states that it “desires 
the meeting to serve as a means of arousing interest, particularly in the United States, in the 
culture of Portuguese-speaking people, and to call attention once more to the permanent and 
universal elements in the traditions of Portugal and Brazil.” 

Invitations to attend the conference are being extended to specialists in Brazil, Portugal, 
the United States and other countries. The Library has also obtained the support and coopera 
tion of the Governments of Portugal and Brazil, and it is seeking the support of institutions of 
higher education, academies, institutes and other cultural institutions which desire to partici 
pate. Private individuals wishing to attend also will be welcome. 


Professor Bruno Migliorini to Teach at Columbia 


The Italian Department of Columbia University announces that Professor Bruno Miglio- 
rini of the University of Florence, eminent philologist and scholar, will conduct two classes 
during the 1950 Summer Session. One course will present the chief characteristics of Dante’s 
cultural environment and how the poet was able to surpass it. This will be followed by a rapid 
survey of Dante’s fortunes through the centuries. The second course on ‘Panorama of the 
Italian language”’ will deal with the principal points in Italian cultural history as illustrated 
by the vocabulary of the language. 


New Ph.D. at U.C.L.A. 


The University of California at Los Angeles announces the offering of a new Ph.D. de 
gree in “Hispanic Languages and Literatures” which requires a knowledge of the literature of 
Spain, Spanish America, Portugal, and Brazil, and a good knowledge of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese languages. Specialization may be either in the literature of Spain or in that of Spanish 
America. The traditional Ph. D. in Romance Languages and Literatures also continues to be 
offered. The Department of Spanish and Portuguese at U.C.L.A. now gives sixteen courses in 
the culture and literature of Latin America and increasing graduate student interest in this 
field made the new doctorate seem desirable. 


Colby-Swarthmore Summer School of Languages 


The School is a joint project of Colby College at Waterville, Maine, and Swarthmore 
College at Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. It recognizes the increasing nced in our country for 
more men and women with a sound knowledge of foreign languages. It has faith that linguisti- 
cally trained citizens can help to further international understanding and good will among na- 
tions. 
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Mississippi Southern College Expands English Courses 


Due to many requests from Latin Americans for places in the Special English Courses at 
Mississippi Southern College, it has been decided to conduct these courses more frequently. 
There will be classes beginning on January 9, April 3, June 19, and October 3. Each course will 
last eight weeks and will include intensive training in English with emphasis on culture. 


Foreign Language Studeni Publications 


Two foreign language student publications received the top rating of ‘““Medalist” in the 
recent 26th annual competition of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. They are the 
Inter-American Review published at James Monroe High School and the French-A merican Stu- 
dent published at Forest Hills High School, both in New York City. In a message to the readers 
of the Inter-American Review Dr. Henry E. Hein, priacipal, congratulates the students on the 
25th Silver Jubilee Issue of their magazine for its pioneer work in promoting good neighbor- 
liness. The French-A merican Student, a city-wide newspaper, will print its 10th anniversary 
issue this spring. It has reached a national circulation of 26,000 copies. Congratulations to 
Mrs. Belmira Nunes Miranda and Mr. Sol Pred, the inspiring and hard-working faculty ad- 
visers. 

Other high ranking publications in the CSPA contest were: Klub und Klasse and Marianne 
both of Hunter College H. S., New York City; La Scintilla, Lafayette High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; La Lanza, Colegio San José, Puerto Rico; Echo de Roanoke and Roanoke Roman, Jefier- 
son High School, Roanoke, Va.; Aguila Romana, Central High School, Manchester, N. H.; 
Rojo y Oro, James Monroe H.S., New York City; La Page Ouverte and La Prensita,Crosby H. 
S., Waterbury, Conn. For further information about the activities of the Foreign Language 
Division, write to Columbia Scholastic Press Association, Mr. Joseph Murphy, Director, 
Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27. 


Installation of President Arthur P. Coleman 


The installation of our distinguished colleague, Arthur P. Coleman, as president of Alli- 
ance College will take place in Washington Hall, Alliance College, at 2:30 p.m., June 4, 1950. 

Judge Blair Gunther, of Pittsburgh, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, cordially invites 
the many friends of Dr. Coleman to attend. In his speech of acceptance Dr. Coleman will dis- 
cuss the value in today’s world of a knowledge of modern languages, and the role that teachers 
of modern languages shall play in education and government. 








Meetings 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS OF THE MIDDLE STATES 


The annual meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the 
Middle States was held in Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, on November 26th. Brother 
Gregory, F.S.C. of Manhattan College, President of the Association, presided. 

Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of George Washington University spoke briefly 
about the work of the executive committee of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations. He also told about the Coronet Educational Films. 

The first speaker on the program was Dr. Leon P. Smith, Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences of the University of Maryland. Dean Smith spoke on the topic 
“Modern Languages in the Liberal Arts Program.” In a brief comparison of the 
A.B. curricula of the pre-war University of Chicago, where he had been Dean of 
Students; of the University of Georgia where he was Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences following the war; and of the University of Maryland where he is now 
Dean; Dr. Smith found a sharp difference of opinion expressed by the makers of 
these three curricula concerning the contribution of foreign language study to the 
accomplishment of the aims of liberal education. Likewise he found that some of 
the leaders of American university education, among them President Hutchins, 
President Gideons, President Barr and President Wriston disagree greatly on this 
subject. 

We are not—he went on to say—to accept without question the authority of any 
one of these scholars. We should turn our attention to the aims and objectives of 
foreign language study in order to evaluate its right to any position in the liberal 
curriculum. He then cited 16 objectives which had been formulated by the late 
Professor Algernon Coleman in his Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the 
United States (Vol. XII on the Publications of the American and Canadian Com- 
mittees on Modern Languages) (1929). Next he quoted Professor W. V. Kaulfers’ 
in his Modern Languages for Modern Schools (pp. 368-9) who restates the underlying 
working hypotheses of the Stanford Language Arts Investigation carried on in 
1937, 

At this point Dean Smith emphasized that he was not studying the problem 
of language in the curriculum as a language teacher on the defensive, but rather as a 
dean who wants to know whether a foreign language requirement for all students fol- 
lowing a liberal, general curriculum has real validity. 

He concluded that it has, provided goals are set which represent real objectives 
of liberal education and which may be in large part achieved. The goals which he 
offered are: 

1. Ability to read the language with ease and enjoyment. 

2. Increased knowledge of the history and institutions of the foreign country 
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and a better understanding of its contribution to modern civilization. 

3. A clearer understanding of the history and nature of language. 

4. Development of literary and artistic appreciation. 

5. An excellent basis for the acquisition of other oral and written skills in the 

language studied, and increased power to learn other languages. 

The second speaker was Dr. H. Carrington Lancaster, Professor of French 
Literature at the Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Lancaster celebrated the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Balzac’s birth by devoting a paper to his life 
and achievements. He referred to his family, his schooling, his study of persons he 
met in the street, his method of work, the way he corrected his proof. He described 
his appearance, his relations with women, and his ideas. He discussed Balzac’s con- 
ception of the Comédie Humaine, his descriptive and constructive power, the use 
he made in his novels of money, of reappearing characters, of monomaniacs, his 
success in portraying the manners and customs of an epoch. The novels to which 
special reference was made were the Peau de Chagrin, Eugénie Grandet, la Recherche 
de lV Absolu, le Pére Goriot, les Illusions perdues, Splendeurs et Miséres des courtisanes, 
les Employes, Gambara, and le Chef-d’ oeuvre inconnu. 

In his concluding paragraph he pointed out that Balzac “had no peau de chagrin 
that would fulfill any desire for the asking. His love-affairs were not durable. He 
was never long out of debt. He failed in his political aspirations. He was defeated 
by a person of small repute when he sought election to the French Academy. Yet 
he must have found much happiness as he worked away by candlelight while the 
city lay quiet around him, the city whose life in the twenties and thirties of the 
century he has recorded as no one else has done. And he created by his imagination 
an enormous family more real to him than most persons he met in the flesh. Perhaps 
he had a peau de chagrin, but one that was limited in its power to literary creation. 
It granted his prayer that he might give life to innumerable characters, but it kept 
contracting with each new creation until, when he had passed the mark of nearly 
a hundred novels and tales, it reminded him, though he was only fifty, that life was 
no longer his.” 

Following Dr. Lancaster’s address, the Chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee which consisted of Miss Alice Diggs, Dr. Gladys M. Dorsey and Miss A. 
Marguerite Zouck, (chairman) presented the following tribute to the late Dr. 
Esther Crooks: 

“The members of the Resolutions Committee of the Association of Modern 
Language Teachers of the Middle States offer for adoption the following apprecia- 
tion as a tribute to the memory of their late fellow-member and distinguished col- 
league, Dr. Esther J. Crooks, whose untimely death brings to a close the life of 
one of the most energetic and unselfish members of the teaching profession. 

We knew her as a former President and Secretary-Treasurer of this association. 
We were ever inspired by her enthusiasm for her work, by her high standards of 
scholarship, and by her ideals of service. 

For those who knew her as a teacher her classes were a memorable experience. 
She won the admiration and affection of her students as her teaching was always 
clear, forceful and inspiring. 

Class room instruction, however, was only a small part of teaching to Dr. 
Crooks, for hers was no mere academic understanding of and interest in young 
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people. She was always ready to give of her knowledge at any hour to all who 
asked; not only to her pupils but to any one in the community who sought her out. 

Her interest went far beyond the college campus. 

She held office in many civic and philanthropic organizations and was an in- 
defatigable worker for her Church and community. She was always in demand 
as a speaker at women’s clubs and civic organizations; never too busy to answer any 
call for help which came from any source. 

She was a link between her college and the world of international affairs. She 
had lived and taught in Cuba. She was a delegate to Inter-American conferences 
in Mexico City and in Lima. She was appointed by our State Department to serve 
in Peru and Brazil as a member of the Inter-American Cultural Institutes of these 
countries, where ske worked beyond the limits of her strength to foster the Good 
Neighbor Policy. 

She was a good and generous neighbor to all. With all her high sense of duty 
and sacrifice she was always a good companion, from whom her associates gained 
inspiration which made life nobler, more vital, more endearing. We suffer a great 
loss and feel deep sorrow at the passing of this rich and many-sided personality. 

Be it resolved that this tribute be spread upon the pages of the minutes and 
a copy be sent to Dr. Crook’s family.” 

Brother Gregory announced the recent death of one of our members, Sister 
Maria Benedetta of Mount Saint Joseph’s Academy, Chestnut Hill. The Associa 
tion voted to send a note of condolence to Sister Benedetta’s community. 

The Secretary’s Report was not read inasmuch as it had been published in 
the February 1949 issue of the Modern Language Journal. 

The Treasurer’s report was read and the auditing committee approved the 
accounts. 

Dean Henry Grattan Doyle was re-elected for a term of four years as our dele 
gate to the executive committee of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1950: 


President Dr. H. Carrington Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Ist Vice-President Miss Mary Francis, Salisbury State Teachers’ College, 


Salisbury, Maryland 
2nd Vice-President Mr. Frank E. Currier, Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, 
Pa. 
3rd Vice-President Sister M. Teresita, R.S.M. College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer Dr. Kathryn B. Hildebran, Western Maryland College, 
Westminster, Maryland. 
Respectfully submitted 
KATHRYN B. HILDEBRAN 
Secretary-Treasurer 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, NATIONAL FEDER- 
ATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 


The Executive Committee of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations met at the Hotel Taft, New York City, at 10 a.m. on December 30, 1949, with 
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President Charles M. Purin in the chair. The roll call showed all associations represented by 
regular delegates, with the exception of two (Messrs. French and Tharp) who were unavoid- 
ably absent. Their duly authorized alternates, Mr. Edward J. Powers, Technical High School, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and Professor Milton L. Shane, George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee, were seated as representatives of their respective associaticns. 

After approval of the minutes of the 1948 meeting, as published in the Modern Language 
Journal for March, 1949, pp. 244-245, the Secretary anncunced the death of Professor Bert 
FE. Young, Indiana University, for many years active in the affairs of the Association, and on 
his motion the President appointed Sturgis E. Leavitt and Jacques Fermaud as a committee 
to draw up appropriate resolutions to be transmitted to our late colleague’s widow and family 
and published in the Mfodern Language Journal. 

The Secretary of the Federation gave an informal] oral report on his activities during the 
year, expressing his appreciation of the generous and effective help of President Purin in carry- 
ing on the affairs of the Federation during the secretary’s three months’ absence in Europe. 
Mention was made of his service during the year on various committees dealing with modern 
foreign language problems, including memberships on the Committee on the Language Pro- 
gram of the American Council of Learned Societies and on the Committee on Modern Lan- 
guages of the American Council on Educaticn; and chairmanshirs of the Commissicn on Trends 
in Education of the Modern Language Association of America, of the committee set up by the 
U.S. Air Force to advise it on the language training of Air Force personnel, of the Advisory 
Committee on the Handbook of Universities Outside the United States (published by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education), and of the Panel on Languages of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO. He also discussed his visits to the Paris headquarters of UNESCO 
in May, 1949 and his conferences with UNESCO officials. He likewise reported that an educa- 
tional film for which he acted as consultant was now available to schools and teachers: ‘““Why 
Study Foreign Languages?”, produced by Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 

A report on the polls taken during the year showed decisions by the Executive Committee 
(1) to postpone the announced meeting of the Committee at Stanford University in September 
to December in New York or Washington; (2) to postpone action on the question of reaffilia- 
tion with the Fédération Internationale des Professeurs de Langues Vivantes; and (3) to meet 
in New York on December 30, 1949. The Secretary’s report was accepted. 

As Treasurer, the Secretary presented his annual financial report showing receipts of 
$2,400.31, of which $61.66 was royalties from the Syracuse University Press and $2,338.65 sur- 
plus from 1948 operations of the Modern Language Journal, and expenditures of $1,809.63, 
leaving a balance on hand on December 7, 1949 of $1,017.48 in the checking account. In addi- 
tion, the Executive Committee has in its permanent account $7,000.CO maturity value of 
Series F, U. S. Savings Bonds, due between 1957 and 1960; and a savings account amounting 
to $1,015.03. The Treasurer’s account and bank statements had been professionally audited 
and approved by Mark E. Riffley, Auditor, The George Washington University, and were 
further audited and certified correct by the Executive Committee’s own Auditing Committee, 
Messrs. del Toro and Hurwitz. On Motion, it was voted to accept the Treasurer’s report. 

The Managing Editor of the Modern Language Journal, Professor Julio del Toro, presented 
a written report, which was read and accepted. 

The Business Manager of the Modern Language Journal, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, pre- 
sented his annual financial report, professionally audited and approved by Joseph Dixon of 
the Auditing Department, St. Louis Board of Education, and further audited and certified 
correct by the Auditing Committee, Messrs. del Toro and Hurwitz. On motion, it was voted to 
accept the report of the Business Manager. The Business Manager then commented briefly on 
various aspects of his report, and discussed a few of the trials and tribulations as well as the 
humorous aspects of his work. Advertising receipts have held up well, almost solely as the re- 
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sult of his efforts. Subscriptions, of which he presented an analysis, showed a regrettable lack 
of interest in the Journal in certain areas and especially in a number of large cities. The Sec- 
retaries of some of the constituent associations apparently not only make no effort to increase 
the subscription list of the Journal, of whick the various associations are joint owners, but 
some secretaries even refuse to forward subscriptions received from members. In the case of 
the ‘‘AAT’s,” the ideal situation would be to have each member subscribe to the “‘genera]l 
journal” (The Modern Language Journal) and to the special] journal in his own field (The French 
Review, The German Quarterly, Italica, Hispania, or the AATSEEL Bulletin) as well. 

Under ‘‘Committee Reports,”’ the following were presented: 

1. For the Committee on the Recruitment, Training, and Placement of Foreign Language 
Teachers, the Chairman, President Purin, presented a report that testified to the industry and 
energy he had put into the project during the past year. Committees and sub-committees have 
been set up, questionnaires prepared, and much preliminary work done. This report stimulated 
considerable discussion. It was pointed out that the Federation could not possibly finance the 
nation-wide study involved, and that sponsorship by an organization such as the American 
Council on Education was essential if financial support was to be obtained. The Secretary re- 
ported that he would bring the project before the Committee on Modern Languages of the 
American Council on Education at its meeting next week, in the hope that the Committee 
might support the plan, modified if necessary to meet the ideas of the Committee and of the 
American Council on Education, might obtain financial support from one of the foundations 
President Purin’s report was accepted and the Committee continued. 

2. President Purin summarized a complete report by Miss Emilie Margaret White, 
Director of Foreign Languages in the District of Columbia public schools (Division 1-9), and 
chairman of the Committee on Language Week. This report was rich in suggestions and stimu- 
lating in approach. The Executive Committee was much impressed with it, and the members 
suggested to the Managing Editor of the Modern Language Journal that Miss White’s report 
be printed in full in the Journal. The report was accepted and the Committee continued. 

3. For the Committee on a Joint Meeting of the ‘‘AAT’s,”’ Professor Hocking reported 
that the AATSP was going to meet in New Orleans in 1950, but suggested that a joint meeting 
of the AAT’s be held not withstanding in New York City, in conjunction with the meetings of 
the Modern Language Association of America, since many members of the AATSP from the 
Atlantic seaboard would not be able to go to New Orleans. It was voted to accept Professor 
Hocking’s report, and he was authorized to select the time and place of the proposed meeting 
after consultation with Professor William R. Parker, Secretary of the MLA, and other inter- 
ested persons. 

4. For the Committee on the National Service Bureau (Professor Joseph Brown, chair- 
man) no report was forthcoming. The Committee voted to take no action pending the receipt 
of a financial report from Professor Brown, and authorized the President and Secretary- 
Treasurer to continue the Committee or discharge it in their discretion. 

5. For the Committee on Public Relations and Publicity, the chairman, Professor Pei, 
reported that his negotiations had been without concrete results. He recommended that the 
Committee be discharged, and the Executive Committee voted to discharge the Committee 
with its thanks. 

6. For the Committee on Visual Aids Clearing House, the chairman, Professor Shane 
reported progress. Useful discussion followed, participated in by Messrs. Hocking, Coleman, 
Rossi, and Fermaud. It was voted to set up the Committee as a standing committee, with 
authorization of additional members from the various AAT’s, for the purpose of exchanging 
information. 

7. For the Committee on Graduate School Language Requirements, the chairman, Pro 
fessor Hocking, reported progress. Professor Locke, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
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who had planned to undertake an extensive study of the problem, unfortunately finds himself 
unable to undertake the study at present. The Committee was continued, with the expression 
of the Executive Committee’s appreciation, and the hope that Professor Locke might yet find 
it possible to undertake the study. 

8. President Purin read a report from Dorothy K. Moore of the American Embassy in 
Brussels, who attended as an observer the meeting of the Fédération Internationale des Pro- 
fesseurs de Langues Vivantes. The Secretary summarized the recommendations of Professors 
Zdanowig and French, who had attended meetings of the Fédération before the war, and called 
attention to documents pertaining to the Fédération which had been distributed to the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. On motion, it was voted (a) to postpone decision on re 
affiliation with the Fédération until the next annual meeting of the Executive Committee, and 
‘b) to try to find members of the Committee or outstanding members of the Profession who 
because of their presence in Europe might find it possible to attend as observers—without ex- 
pense to the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations—the next meet- 
ing of the Fédération Internationale in England on August 4-7, 1950. 

Under unfinished old and new business, the Executive Committee voled: 

(1) to suggest to the Managing Editor of the Modern Language Journal that publication 
of the annual bibliography of methodology in the Journal be resumed; 

(2) that the Executive Committee urge the secretaries of regional and state associations 
to cooperate with the Business Manager in the matter of Journal subscriptions, that delegates 
of associations represented on the Executive Committee call the attention of their respective 
associations to the necessity of such cooperation, and that the respective AAT’s be asked to 
cooperate by placing their mailing lists at the service of the Business Manager of the Journal 
for promotional purposes and in the hope of developing the ‘‘two-journal plan” (general— 
Modern Language Journal, and specific—French Review, German Quarterly, Hispania, etc.) for 
all modern foreign language teachers; 

(3) that hereafter Managing Editors and Business Managers be selected on the basis of 
the Committee’s judgment of the best person available, irrespective of geographic factors, but 
maintaining rotation among the various language groups represented in the Executive Com- 
mittee (this action, which was unanimous, rescinds the ‘‘gentlemen’s agreement” with respect 
toalternation between the East and Middle West which has existed for many years); 

(4) to authorize the President and Secretary-Treasurer to expend, in their discretion, not 
more than $750 for the support of the various committees of the Federation. 

The Executive Committee then proceeded to the election of a Managing Editor and a 
business Manager of the Modern Language Journal for four-year terms beginning January 1, 
1951 and ending December 31, 1954. The Secretary called attention to the action of the Execu- 
tive Committee at its annual meeting in December, 1946 committing itself to the election of a 
representative of Italian as Managing Editor for the 1951-54 term. He pointed out that this 
action was intended to take effect at this time because under the regular rotaticn (German, 
French, Spanish) the three more numerous fields have now provided three editors each: 
Bagster-Collins, Morgan, and Zeydel, from German; Coleman, Holzwarth, and Olinger, from 
French; and Crawford, Doyle, and Hendrix-del Toro, from Spanish. Professors Camillo Mer- 
lino, Boston University, and Mario A. Pei, Columbia University, were nominated for the 
Managing Editorship, and on a secret ballot Professor Pei received a majority of the votes 
cast and was declared elected. The Executive Committee also voted that on the termination of 
Professor Pei’s term as Managing Editor (the election to take place four years hence) a repre- 
sentative of the Slavic languages would be chosen as Managing Editor, the regular rotation of 
German, French, and Spanish to be resumed at the end of that term (December 31, 1958). 

Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher was unanimously reelected Business Manager of the Journal by 
vita voce vote for the term ending December 31, 1954. 
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By unanimous viva voce vote the officers of the Federation were reelected for one-year terms 
expiring December 31, 1950, as follows: 
President: Charles M. Purin, Castle Heights Military Academy, Lebanon, Tennessee; 
Vice-President: Elton Hocking, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana; 
Secretary-Treasurer: Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington University, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
There being no further business the Executive Committee adjourned at 4:30 p.m. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 
Secretary-Treasurer 





ns 
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Rincuet, Le Poids du jour. Montréal. Ed. Variétés, 1948, pp. 400. Price 
$2.50. 


Ringuet, whose Trente Arpents (1938) won several awards both in France and in Canada, 
has produced another absorbing and significant novel of character and manners. Le Poids du 
jour is the pathetic story of a sensitive youth whose ambition to become a musician is thwarted 
early in life by the poverty of his parents as well as by the milieu itself in which he lives.Shortly 
after his graduation from the “‘college” of his home town, Louiseville, the death by accident of 
his father, a railroad worker, makes it imperative that the boy accept a position in a small bank. 
This modest position has been secured through the influence of his godfather, an old friend 
of the family who manifests a special interest in the welfare of his godson, Michel Garneau, and 
the attractive and charming widow. Left alone in the world as the result of the premature death 
of his loving mother whom he had worshipped, Michel decides to seek a position in Montréal. 
In the apartment of his godfather, he glances at the photographs of an old album. These photo- 
graphs, with their names and dates, reveal the brutal fact that he is the illegitimate son of his 
idolized mother and the godfather who had been more solicitous of his welfare than his own 
indifferent father. In the second part of the novel, Ringuet skilfully analyzes the devastating 
effects of this brutal revelation on the character and outlook of his hero. Wounded to the quick, 
the disillusioned youth slowly recovers from the catastrophe, determined to erase the stigma 
of his birth by outstanding achievement in the world of business and finance. Transformed by 
his great humiliation into a cold and calculating “arriviste” who is utterly devoid of pity for 
the weak and unfortunate, Garneau achieves a fair measure of success due in part to the artifi- 
cial prosperity of the first World War, although he falls short of gaining the position of domi- 
nance to which he had aspired in order to command the respect of his fellow-men. 

In the portrayal of his hero’s new associates, Ringuet brings to bear all of his resources of 
wit and mordant satire to delineate a picturesque gallery of Canadian Babbitts—maleand fe- 
male. Some of his sharply-etched silhouettes of the country-club crowd are drawn with only a 
few masterly strokes of the pen, but the moral portrait is complete. There is, for instance, the 
ambitious society doctor “who always seems to be feeling one’s pulse—especially if the ac- 
quaintance is a woman—whenever he shakes hands.” True, there is some exaggeration, and 
not a little malice, in the creation of such an atmosphere of crass materialism and petty snob- 
bishness on the part of a group of climbers all of whom are devoid of culture and idealism. Never- 
theless, Ringuet, like Sinclair Lewis and Marquand, manages to be interesting, amusing, and 
convincing, while drawing a picture that is basically pessimistic as well as too broad in its 
generalizations. 

One of the most interesting features of this substantial novel is the author’s comparison of 
two generations: that of his hero and that of the latter’s children. A sharp contrast is drawn 
between the narrowness of mind and limited education of the generation of 1914, and the more 
enlightened mind of the generation of 1939. The younger generation gives evidence of broader 
horizons, far greater intellectual curiosity, and an interest in general ideas. At the end of his 
active career, the embittered Garneau is influenced more and more by the humanitarian vision 
of his daughter. As the latter comes of age, another influence inclines Garneau toward the even- 
tual forgiveness hidden for so long in his subconscious being; his daughter has become the image 
of his gentle but erring mother both in disposition and in physical appearance. 
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Undoubtedly, some cf the author’s ideas, expressed by his younger characters, will appear 
revolutionary to admirers of Spain’s Hitier and those who profited from the wars. However, 
they add flavor and substance to a novel which in its theme calls to mind Maupassant’s Pierre 
et Jean, and in its portrayal of a class of French Canadian society evokes the satirical mood of 
Sinclair Lewis. Le Poids du jour marks another milestone in the evolution of the French Cana- 
dian novel, a genre which came of age when Claude Grignon published his Un Homme et son 
péché in 1933. 

ANTOINE J. JOBIN 

University of Michigan 


HARviTT, HELENE AND ScHWARZ, H. STANELY, Promenade Liitéraire au 
Vingtiéme Siécle. The Dryden Press, New York, 1949; pp. VII+407. 
Price $2.65. 


Promenade Littéraire au Vingtiéme Siécie is a prose anthology (attractively bound) con 
sisting of selections from several] notable long works, several short stories, and a complete play 
The editors have drawn from a dozen modern French writers with a view to giving representa 
tive selections of French prose of our time which are of interest to students of college age and 
which reveal the original quality of each author. Such a text can be used for a fourth-semester 
college French class, or for a third-year reading course, or again for an additional text in a 
course in modern or contemporary French literature. 

Lack of space prevents more than brief comments on this book. The editors have, inci 
dentally, arranged the material according to difficulty. The first is a story dealing with humour 
ous animal dialogue from Colette’s volume, Sept Dialogues des Bétes. More serious works follow 
in the extracts from George Duhamel’s novel, La Vie des Martyrs, with its realistic de 
scriptions of the sufferings of the wounded and dying in World War I; and with one of Henri de 
Régnier’s famous short stories, Le Retour des Rois Mages. In the abridgment of Poil de Caroti: 
of Jules Renard (a story made popular in this country by the recent moving picture) there ar« 
episodes based on the author’s childhood. One depicts especially well the harsh, cruel treatment 
by his mother, and the other is that moving and intimate scene in which “Redhead” discovers 
that his father is “henpecked” and unhappy. The selections from André Gide and Jules Ro- 
mains, L’Ecolier (Si le Grain ne Meurt) and Deux Etudiants (Les Hommes de Bonne Volonté 
are such that students can share experiences and sympathies with the student characters por- 
trayed in these works. The play, Le Paguebot Tenacity, a three-act comedy by Charles Vildrac, 
supplies further humor through its dialogue and plot. Anatole France’s Crainguebille, which 
has now become almost a classic, Une Maladie de Jean-Christophe from the widely read ten- 
volume work, Jean-Christophe of Romain Rolland, and Marcel Proust’s Tante Léonie (A La 
Recherche du Temps Perdu) round out the varied collection. The concluding selections are by 
Jean-Paul Sartre and his wife, Simone de Beauvoir. La Rafle, a short story by the latter, gives 
an impressive account of one incident of the Nazi occupation of Paris. And Sartre himself is 
represented by a three-page extract which indicates the main ideas of existentialism. 

Further merits of the book are a twenty-four-page introduction with some helpful side- 
lights on the authors and their works; a carefully cross-indexed vocabulary found in the back 
of the book; notes at the bottom of the page, arranged in a single column which is more con- 
venient to use, translate the idiomatic language, the popular and slang phrases. They also solve 
the difficult constructions and other fine points of stylistics in addition to explaining all proper 
place-names and points of general reference, and complete the excellent editing. 

GERARD J. HASENAUER 

Muhlenberg College 

Allentown, Pa. 
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CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, DE MIGUEL, The Ingenious Genlleman Don Quixote 
de la Mancha. Complete in Two Parts. A New Translation from the 
Spanish, with a Critical Text Based upon the First Editions of 1605 
and 1615, and with Variant Readings, Variorum Notes, and an Introduc- 
tion by Samuel Putman. New York, The Viking Press, 1949. Cloth. 
Two volumes, boxed, xxx, 1043 pp. Price, $10.00. 


Heretofore the teacher of Spanish literature has felt embarrassment when asked for the 
best English Translation of Don Quijote. Shifting from one foot to the other, he would review 
mentally the questionable assets contained in the various English translations from Shelton to 
Smith.! Finally, resisting the temptation to advise the inquirer to learn Spanish or forget that 
the Quijote had been done into English, he might mention Motteux’, knowing that while it was 
an exceedingly poor rendition, it was always at hand.? 

However, after nearly three and one half centuries since the publication date of the Quijote 
in Spain, the English speaking peoples need no longer feel frustrated in their efforts to avail 
themselves of the cultural abundance contained in the Cervantine masterpiece. It has been a 
long wait indeed, but not a fruitless one. A new epoch in English literature in translation has 
descended upon us, occasioned by Samuel Putman’s new translation of Don Quijote. 

The norm for the art of translation during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was 
generally established according to two precepts laid down by John Dryden. The first of these 
rules was that ‘The Qualification of a Translator worth reading, must be a Mastery of the 
Language he translates out of, and that he translates into but if a deficiencie be allowed in 
either, it isin the original,” and the second stated that “‘A Translator that would write with any 
force or spirit of an original, must never dwell on the words of an author.”’’ Many translators 
of Don Quijote have completely disregarded the first requirement of Dryden’s first rule, but 
found in the remainder of the two precepts a justification for their own deficiencies. Mr. Put- 
man, very appropriately, ignores both of Dryden’s precepts and evolves his own tenets. 

The keynote of these principles is struck early and clearly in the Translator’s Introduction. 

There are many also who would welcome it [a new English translation of the Quijote] if— 
and this is the point—they could but come to grips with the author’s mind, with what he 
thought and what he really wrote, shorn of irrelevancies and presented with the greatest pos- 
sible fidelity, clarity, and simplicity. 

The problem, then, is how to overcome those obstacles that have unavoidedly been 


erected by time and distance and that tend to bar the way toa full and satisfying comprehen- 
sion of the classics, and here is where the task of the scholar and translator begins.‘ 


Having imposed on himself such responsibility, Mr. Putman’s translation rings with the 
stylistic simplicity of Cervantes. It abounds with vitality and thorough understanding of what 
undoubtedly must have been the translator’s primo amore. The last chapter, paragraph, and 
sentence bear the same care and seriousness of purpose as the first. It is Mr. Putman’s pru- 
dence and supreme craftsmanship which are responsible for his refusal to improve his author, 
usually a fatal pitfall for the run of the mill translators. The happy result of Putman’s high 
standard and insight is that, for the first time, the reader feels at ease while reading the Quijote 
in English. For the first time, the fulling mill episode holds the same suspense, delicacy, and 


' Ward’s version in Hudibrastic verse, and Phillips’ travesty can not even be judged as 
renditions with questionable assets. 
_ * Since an adequate historical note on Don Quijote in English translation appears in the 
introduction of the Putman translation, it is felt that any further discussion would be weary- 
ing. 
_ * Charles Whibley, “Writers of Burlesque and Translators” in The Cambridge History of 
English Literature (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1933), Vol. IX, chap. X, pp. 297-298. 
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humor which Cervantes attained. For the first time, the death of Alonso Quijano is not strip 
ped of the Cervantine dignity, earthiness, and understanding of the Sic transit gloria mundi 
theme. Sancho’s child-like, but extremely earnest plea to his master to stave off death is flaw- 
lessly rendered. The range and depth of the translator’s skill is such that one suspects strongly 
that he set out to disprove Cervantes’ dictum on the art of translation.5 

Perhaps the greatest single contribution made by Mr. Putman is his unfailing practice of 
reviewing the situation thoroughly before attempting to translate any passage, regardless of the 
degree of difficulty offered by it. The happy result achieved from this simplest and most funda- 
mental of all rules is reality, clarity, and naturalness. Many of his predecessors, defaulting this 
rule, fell into ludicrous error.® 

In addition to Mr. Putman’s aforementioned basic modus operandi, he has exhaustively 
utilized the established authoritative sources (Spanish, English, Italian, French, and German) 
to his advantage. Ample credit is always given to his predecessors whenever he is indebted to 
them. The introduction, notes, varorium, and bibliography bear the earmark of the scholar 
without discouraging the neophyte. 

It would be a simple matter to compile a long list of excellent translations. However, the 
only one needed to illustrate Mr. Putman’s ability is his rendition of the ‘“Novela del curioso 
impertinente” which is turned into English as the ‘Story of the One Who Was Too Curious 
for His Own Good.” It becomes extremely difficult to disagree with certain renditions of Mr. 
Putman’s, even to call attention to some minor omissions, if one accepts his remark, “[The 
translation should be] shorn of irrelevancies and presented with the greatest possible fidelity, 
clarity, and simplicity.”* Having accepted such a sound point of departure, I find only a ha d- 
ful of suggestions for Mr. Putman’s consideration. 

Cervantes: Tienes tu alma en tu cuerpo y tu libre albedrio como el mas pintado. (Prélogo, 


I, p. 9.) 


Putman: But may call your soul your own and exercise your free judgment. (Prologue, I, 
p. Ti.) 


The clause ‘“‘como el mds pintado” is omitted. I should like to suggest, “‘like the best of 
them,” based on the Dictionary of the Academy reading for ‘‘Al mds pintado”: Modo de hablar 
que significa lo mismo, que al mds sabio, al mas hdbil, prudente o experimentado. (V, p. 227a). I 
feel that a certain hue of Cervantine humor is lost by the omission of this clause. 


Cervantes: Y cuanco sucedia que los tales caballeros no tenfan escuderos (que eran pocas y 
raras veces), ellos mesmos lo llevaban todo en unas alforjas muy sutiles, que casi no se parecian, 
a las ancas del caballo, como que era otra cosa de mas importancia. (I, p. 98.) 

Putman: And if they had no squires—which happened very rarely—they themselves car- 
ried those objects in a pair of saddlebags very cleverly attached to their horses’ croups in such 
a manner as to be scarcely noticeable, as if they held something of greater importance than 
that. (I, pp. 37-38.) 


Note two, page 473a, states: “This clause (“como que era otra cosa de mds importancia”) 


is none too clear.”® The key to this clause is gue casi no se parecian, rendered correctly as, “in 


5 Pero, con todo esto, me parece que el traducir de una lengua en otra, como no sea de las 
reinas de las lenguas, griega y latina, es como quien mira los tapices flamencos por el revés; 
que aunque se veen las figuras, son llenas de hilos que las oscurecen, y no se veen con la lisura 
y tez de la haz; y el traducir de lenguas faciles, ni arguye ingenio, ni elucucién, como no le 
arguye el que traslada, ni el que copia un papel de otro papel. Y no por esto quiero inferir que 
no sea loable este ejercicio del traducir; porque en otras cosas peores se podria ocupar el hom- 
bre, y que menos provecho le trujesen. Fuera desta cuenta van los dos famosos traductores: el 
uno, el doctor Crist6bal de Figueroa, en su Pastor Fido, y el otro, don Juan de Jauregui, en su 
Aminta, donde felizmente ponen en duda cual es la traduccién, 6 cual el original. VIII, pp. 
156-157. 

6 Cf. Phillips’ translation of Don Quijote, p. 497. 

7 See n. 4. 

* Ormsby’s solution is not convincing. “The passage as it stands is sheer nonsense. Clem- 
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such a manner as to be scarcely noticeable.” It is clear that the knight-errant arranged the 
saddlebags in such a fashion when they cari.cd them that the casual onlooker should not recog- 
nize them as such. Since the contents were usually restricted to the most urgent necessities, 
(and this list could be curtailed further when the squire was not in service) it becomes plain 
that the size of the saddlebags would diminish to relatively inconspicuous dimensions. It now 
becomes plausible that the saddlebags (que casi no se parectan), have assumed the shape and 
form of two small coin purses which when filled and attached to the horse’s croup, dangling in 
a most natural and casual manner, looked like the animal’s testes. What could be of greater 
importance to the horse, and what an opportunity for a display of Cervantine humor. 


Cervantes:— 2‘Miente” delante de mf, ruin villano?—dijo don Quijote. (I, p. 116.) 
Putman: “It is you who lie, base lout,” said Don Quixote, ‘and in my presence.” (I, p. 42.) 


This is perhaps the only mistranslation in the entire work. Don Quijote does not accuse 
Juan Haldudo of lying. The translation should be rendered as, ‘‘How dare you utter the word 
‘Jie’ in my presence . . .?”” Don Quijote is highly offended that the word ‘lie’ has been breathed 
in his presence (See Rodriguez Marin, I, p. 116, note to line 5).° 

A typographical error occurs on page 421, Part I, where the first ‘‘n” has been omitted 
from Rinconete. 

The errata yielded by Part I is so inconsequential that Part II was read for sheer pleasure. 

The work as a whole was intended to appear in 1947 in honor of the Cervantes quadricenten- 
nial celebration. However, the translator decided that it was more important to present a rendi- 
tion worthy of his author than to meet the quadricentennia] deadline. This is the definitive 
English translation, a work of painstaking care, smooth, effortless, fluid, even as Cervantes. 
There is no longer any need to extend the férmino ultramarino to previous English versions. 

CARMINE R. LINSALATA 
Emory University, Georgia 


Grecorio B. Paracin Icrestas: Historia de la Literatura Espafiola. 
Mexico, Imprenta Aldina, 1949; 363 pp. Price $5.00. 


As stated in the Advertencia Preliminar, this history of Spanish literature has a dual pur- 
pose: (a) to serve as a textbook for the university course generally known in the United States 
as the Survey of Spanish Literature, and (b) to function as a text for the bachillerato courses, 
and their equivalent, in Spanish-speaking countries. The two sizes of type employed in this 
book correspond to this plan. The greater part of the contents of the book, appearing in the 
larger typeface, is designed for the Survey course, the entire book being intended for the bachi- 
lerato courses. Doubtless some instructors may wish to use the material in small type, or in 
other words the entire book, in the Survey courses too. 

Dr. Palacin’s book is comparable in some respects to Dr. George T. Northrup’s well known 
An Introduction to Spanish Literature (University of Chicago, 1925, 1936). The two works are of 
similar scope and length, cover approximately the same material and are about equally de- 
tailed. Dr. Palacfn’s history, being just off the press, contains some material on the writers and 
books of recent years that is absent from the older history. The Palacin text has the added ad- 
vantage of being written in Spanish, at least considered by many an advantage, inasmuch as 
the student who is ready for the Survey course in this country may well profit by the use of a 
text written in the language that he is studying. Although the Palacin volume lists many works 





encin tries to make sense of it by substituting “less” for “more,”’ but even with that emenda- 
tion it remains incoherent. Probably what Cervantes meant to write and possibly did write 
was—‘for that was another still more important matter, because,’ etc.” Grosset & Dunlap, 
New York, n.d., n. 2, pp. 15-16. 

* References to the Spanish text are to the fourth edition of the 1928 critical edition of 
Francisco Rodriguez Marin. 
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written by Spanish authors, it lacks the suggestive bibliographies for further study and refer 
ence to be found at the end of every chapter in the Northrup history, and it entirely lacks an 
index, a noticeable omission in a book of this kind. 

The author has included in his work many excellently well-chosen selections from the 
masterpieces of Spanish literature; his own discussions are well written, concise, logically or- 
ganized and eminently suited to the student. The author’s recommendation that the student 
frequently make his own outlines or cuadros of material studied is an echo of the outline-like 
clarity and simplicity of this textbook. 

The book is well printed on serviceable paper, with few typographical errors. The binding, 
being of paper, hardly possesses sufficient durability to be practical for a book of this type, in 
daily use by students. Aside from this slight, mechanical defect, however, Dr. Palacin’s histor) 
is to be recommended and should prove to be a satisfactory guide in the courses for which it is 
intended. 

WILLIAM H. ARCHER 

University of Tennessee 


Darfo RuBEN, Antologfa Poética. Seleccién, Estudio Preliminar, Cronologia, 
Notas y Glosario de Arturo Torres Rioseco. The University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1949, pp. xxxviii+294. Price, 
$3.00. 


Much has been written about Rubén Darfo, during his lifetime and since his death, in 
1916. His poems have run through many editions and have appeared in numerous anthologies 
throughout the Spanish-speaking world. Professor Torres Rfoseco’s present edition, however, 
is the closest approach to a definitive, scholarly compilation of the poetic works of the great 
Nicaraguan yet to appear. No attempt has been made to include anything like all the poems of 
Dario, it is true; but practically all the general favorites are found in the present collection, and 
many of the minor, less well known compositions as well. The editor confesses that his own 
taste has been his guide in the matter of inclusion and exclusion, but Dr. Torres has shown a 
admirable catholicity of judgment that should please even the most exacting followers 
Dario. 

This edition is much more than a mere anthology. The [ntroduccién, purposely sketchy as 
to the life of the poet, affords an arresting insight into the complicated recesses of the mind and 
the spirit of Rubén Darfo, the literary artist par excellence. Himself a poet of some distinction, 
Professor Torres interprets with expertness and clarity many of the psychological processes 
underlying the work of his subject. A painstaking attempt has been made to restore variant 
textual versions of individual poems to their original readings, or to their author’s latest known 
corrected forms. The chronology of the poems has been undertaken, and most of them are 
definitely dated. The Notas y Glosario, while seldom extensive, are usually adequate and lend 
considerable aid to a satisfactory comprehension of a poet not always easy to read. 

Lovers of poetry should welcome this valuable edition, and the numerous devotees of 
Dario may be expected to acclaim it enthusiastically indeed. The publishers have shown their 
appreciation of the editorial excellencies of the work, by producing a volume of pleasing format 
that is worthy of the contents. 

ROBERT AVRETT 

University of Tennessee 

Knoxville, Tennessee 


Machado de Assis, Romancista. Selection, preface and notes by Armando 
Correia Pacheco. Pan American Union, Washington, 1949, pp. 75. 
Paper. Price $0.50. 
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Precursores del Modernismo. Selection, preface and notes by Arturo Torres 
Rioseco. Pan American Union, Washington, 1949, pp. 107. Paper. 
Price $0.50. 

Justo Sierra: Educacién e Historia. Selection, preface and notes by Ermilo 
Abreu Gémez. Pan American Union, Washington, 1949, pp. 110. Paper. 
Price $1.00. 

Carlos Arturo Torres: Hacia el Futuro. Selection, preface and notes by Er- 
milo Abreu Gomez. Pan American Union, Washington, 1949, pp. 56. 
Paper. Price $0.35. 


These four little anthologies, ably edited by outstanding Latin-American scholars, are the 
first of a series Escritores de América, to be published by the Division of Philosophy, Letters 
and Science of the Pan American Union. The purpose of the undertaking is to make readily ac- 
cessible to students in both the United States and other hemisphere nations selected texts of 
notable American writers whose works have heretofore been too costly or frequently out-of- 
print. Thus the Colombian modernista essayist Carlos Arturo Torres is rescued from unde- 
served neglect and the political ideas of his once-famous Jdola Fori are reproduced in the pres- 
ent volume. Justo Sierra’s writings are represented by selections from his educational thought 
and historical studies of nineteenth century Mexico. Professor Torres Rioseco has carefully 
chosen representative verses from forerunners of modernista poetry: Marti, Gutiérrez Najera, 
Casal and Silva, with selections copious enough to permit an individual appreciation of each. 
of the four poets. The novels of the great Brazilian author Machado de Assis are exemplified 
by passages from five of his nine novels, each passage being chosen for its intrinsic unity, in- 
dependent of context. Covering Machado’s fecund second phase (1881-1908) and presented in 
chronological order, these selections demonstrate various aspects of the novelist’s development. 
Considering the size of these volumes, the bibliographies listed in those of Sierra and Machado 
are relatively extensive and correspondingly valuable. 

The Pan American Union merits commendation upon its plans to publish such a series as 
the Escritores de América, and it is to be fervently hoped that the project will be carried through 
to completion. 

Rosert G. MEAD, JR. 

University of Connecticut 


SLONIM, Marc, The Epic of Russian Literature. Oxford University Press, 

New York, 1950, pp. viit+3067. Price $5.00. 

For the layman who still believes the gaiety of Russian literature lapses into the burlesque 
and the grotesque, and that its unhappiness turns to tragedy, Slonim’s history of an incredibly 
rich body of work will come as a surprise. His study is stamped by authority, represents the re- 
wards of enormous reading, and attempts, with great success, to relate the present to the past. 
Soviet writers, as he immediately notes, may best be understood in context; their origin lies 
“in the artistic evolution of the nineteenth century;” and even yet the scope of that evolution 
is incompletely understood by western Europe. 

Herzen’s warning of 1854 has peculiar modernity: “There are only two interesting prob- 
lems, the social problem and the Russian problem. Basically they are two facets of the same 
problem.” The poets, playwrights, and satirists of the eighteenth century believed that art can 
both be ethical and artistic; Pushkin’s novel of the Pugachev Rebellion sought out the reasons 
for dislike of authoritarianism; even the romantic Lermontov suffered from the political op- 
pression of the times. The writer wanted freedom; he might die to obtain it, as Ryleev did; but 
whether in fable (Krylov), exile (Herxen), or satire (Griboyedov), his belief became the sum 
total of his life. For those who do not have to undergo the calculating cruelty of men like Count 
Arakcheey, the heroism of the Russian writer may seem exaggerated; but even here the belief 
Cannot become less than art. 
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For the art was spontaneous, far-reaching. Slonim’s book, which covers the growth and 
expansion of Russian letters to the 1870's and will be followed by a second book bringing us up 
to the present, indicates with almost frantic profusion of detail the number of first-rate men 
who followed the call of letters. Fonvizin, Radishchev, Karamzin, flicker like candles in the 
strong wind of Russian realism; but in their own day they compared favorably with the great 
men of England, Germany, and France. Only Dickens may be placed next to Gogol as a cari 
caturist, and Dickens was incapable of writing “The Overcoat.” Pushkin is greater than his 
one-time master, Byron, and is called, indeed, the Shakespeare of Russia. Henry James pays 
homage to Turgenev. The unselfish dedication to betterment of the people by literary practi 
tioners is carried out nowhere as fully as in Russia, by the Russian critics. Stylistics-experts can 
profit by intensive study of Goncharov. From no man does Nietzsche learn more than from 
Dostoevsky, and in the novels of the latter, as in his spiritual father’s house, there are many 
mansions. And critics who would attempt an exegesis of Tolstoy’s works are still appalled by 
the immensity of the task. 

Marc Slonim, who teaches now at Sarah Lawrence College, does not defend Russian litera 
ture; the record speaks for itself. Soberly, creditably, he writes a major contribution to the 
history—to the epic, as he calls it—of Russian literature. His analyses are neither original nor 
profound; but he seems to have read all the analyses that are. His book evaluates and records 
them, and some of the greatness of his subject glows in his pages. 

HAROLD OREL 

University of Michigan 


O’BRIEN, KATHRYN AND LAFRANCE, Marie, First-Year French, Revised 
Edition. Ginn & Co., Boston, 1949. pp. iii-xxiii, 3-505. Price, $2.60. 


This revised edition adds some reading material and illustrations to the original edition of 
First-Year French. Statements in the reading passages dealing with the government of France 
have been altered to describe the present organization and administration. The format of this 
text is attractive, the numerous photographs make a real portrait of modern France, and the 
ten new dialogues on civilization add information and useful vocabulary. These dialogues cover 
such subjects as wine-growing, a flower market, the work of Pasteur. 

The main text of grammar, exercises, reading, and drill remains unchanged. The materials 
and method used train the student to understand, speak, read, and write the language. The first 
ten lessons are concerned primarily with pronunciation, but exercises, especially questions and 
answers in simpie French, start the student on the way to learning a new language and give him 
a feeling of accomplishment from the first class. The student is given every opportunity to use 
what he knows of English grammar in learning the foreign language, and there are abundant 
drill exercises to give him practice in the French forms and vocabulary. An inexperienced 
teacher who uses all the exercises in this text could be confident that he had given a solid 
foundation to his class. 

Songs, poems, games, and reading lessons are suited to high-school age and give the first- 
year student a glimpse of French culture as well as a large recognition vocabulary. The supple- 
mentary exercises at the end of the book and the second appendix which lists the words of the 
text by lesson blocks, by types,and by topics are special features which could be used in individ- 
ualized instruction. 

This reviewer has not heard the records which cover the reading and exercises of the first 
nineteen lessons. They would be useful, naturaily, for added drill, but the text is adequate with- 
out them. 

M. ANNETTE DOBBIN 

New York State College for Teachers 
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STEINBECK, JOHN, La Perla. Translated into Spanish and edited by Frank 
Thompson. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1949, pp. v-152. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.75. 


The old Mexican folktale from which Mr. Steinbeck has created his own version has al- 
ready appeared before the public. A few years ago, the author published it in The Woman's 
Home Com panion, under the title of The Pearl of the World, and later turned it into a scenario. 
The movie version can be seen at the present time on the screen in several metropolitan areas. 
Mr. Thompson has translated this short novel and presented it as a text for a second-year 
college course. 

Steinbeck, unlike this author’s other well-known novels, Grapes of Wrath, Tortilla Flat, 
treats the sociological theme of La Perla with less forcefulness and didacticism in attempting to 
solve a definite sociological problem. Here he adopts a gentle and mild manner of story-telling 
for a type of parable into which one can read his own interpretation of life and adapt such 
philosophy to his own way of living. 

The tale deals with the everyday lives of a Mexican fisherman, Kino, his wife, Juana, and 
their son, Coyotito. 

Professor Thompson has made an even and close translation of the original Steinbeck 
work. He has selected an interesting and somewhat different theme for translation as a college 
text. Its variety and interest should make it good reading for a college syllabus: the delightful 
panoramic descriptions of Mexico at various times of the day, the keen psychological] portrayal 
of the Mexican Indian’s mores, the dramatic suspense created in the scorpion’s attack on the 
child, and the virile, bloody and brutal gun and knife fights. Then, too, the characters are few 
and the plot unfolds so simply that students will find the story itself delightful and easy to 
read. 

There is a post-text cuestionario, a type which can serve as an aid to the student in pre- 
paring his lesson and aid the instructor in making his assignment. The post-text vocabulary 
explains fully the Mexicanisms that appear in the work. 

The illustrations of José Clemente Orozco, the twentieth century modern Mexican painter, 
help the reader to picture more vividly the social situations of this typical Mexican family. 
These quickly done pen and ink drawings emphasize the ‘“‘punch”’ that goes with the typical 
Steinbeck type of prose. 

GFRARD J. HASENAUER 

Muhlenberg College 

Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Garcfa-PRADA, CARLOS AND WILSON, WILLIAM E., Tres Cuentos, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York, 1949, pp. 163. Price, $2.00. 


As the title indicates, Tres CuENTOs is a reader. The text consists of three ingeniously 
fabricated “whodunit” stories by authors whose names the editors, for some reason, neglected 
to mention. Judging by the settings, we may infer that the first, El Secreto de la Nieve, was 
written by a Chilean, the second, La Crus de Jade, by a Mexican, and the third, La Orquidea 
Azul, by a Colombian, although that need not necessarily follow. While not what most of us 
have been taught to consider good literature, these stories are written in simple and correct 
Spanish, and should appeal! to the average high school student who demands little of his reading 
material except that it hold his interest and pack a reasonable amount of thrills and suspense. 
The language of all three stories has been cleverly “‘dectored” to bring it down to the elemen- 
tary level as well as to keep the vocabulary within the bounds of Keniston’s A Standard List 
of Spanish Words and Idioms. There are no subjunctives in the first story. 

In addition to the customary vocabulary in the back of the book, and notes at the bottoms 
of some of the pages explaining the meaning of certain words and expressions, the editors pro- 
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vide valuable aid in the form of what they call a ‘‘vocabulary time-saver” at the beginning of 
each of the three stories. This consists of a list of real cognates, deceptive cognates (words like 
desgracia, oracton, pariente, etc., the true meaning of which some students never learn), and 
derivatives (such words as charla from charlar, trueno from tronar, lejano from lejos, etc.), all 
taken from the story about to be read. These vocabulary time-savers should not only make the 
student’s work in this book easier, but give him excellent preparation for the more difficult 
books which will come along later. 

Each story is conveniently divided into chapters, and at the end of each chapter are two 
exercise sections, one consisting of ‘‘pregunias” for conversation work, and another consisting 
of English sentences based on the text, to be translated into Spanish. Thus, the instructor is 
provided with what might be called a ‘‘triple-threat” approach—i.e. he can have the class 
translate the stories into English, he can handle them from the Direct Method angle, or use 
them as a base for simple composition work and grammar review. Most of us would probabl) 
try a little of all three. 

In their preface the editors describe the Tres Cuentos as 
which differs considerably from the general type of reader now available.” We believe that 
both students and teachers will find that difference refreshing and invigorating, and compliment 
Messrs. Garcia-Prado and Wilson for a good bit of work. 


“ 


an elementary Spanish reader 


McKENDREE PETTY 
College of Saint Teresa 
Winona, Minnesota 


